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BOSTON’S BUSY MARKET DISTRICT. 


Faneuil Hall in the background. Quincy Market at the right. 
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INVITATION. 


paying a high price in muscle and endurance. 
The work of a cattleman is hard and rough, 
and no one willingly undertakes it a second 
time. Yet the daring novices who sail from 
| Boston during July will suffer no lasting harm, 
and will accumulate a kind of toughening 
/experience that it would take a good deal of 
time to acquire in any other way. 

| An interesting phase of the agitation for pure 
food has been brought out by a letter from 


ye are always weleome at The Com- the Massachusetts board of health to the Secre- 
panion building, and every opportunity is | tary of the Department of Agriculture. Massa- 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


& 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


bps North and South Market Streets, 
facing Faneuil Hall, is Boston’s famous 
Faneuil Hall Market, officially so named, but 
more popularly designated as Quincy Market, 
in honor of Mayor Josiah Quincy, in , whose 
administration and through whose initiative it 
was planned and completed. The corner-stone 
was laid in 1825, and the market was opened 
a year or two later. ,It covers twenty-seven 
thousand feet of land ; the length of the building, 
which is two stories in height, is five hundred 
and thirty-five feet. 

A market of such dimensions is naturally one 
of the ‘‘sights’’ of the city, and, as the cover- 
page picture suggests, even before entering it 
one gains a clear impression of the volume and 
variety of the business interests that center round 
it. The streets in the market district are of 
themselves a fascinating study, and the illustra- 
tion—from an original and unpublished photo- 
graph—shows them on a summer morning, when 
they are most attractive and at their liveliest. 

Go) 

he does not always add dignity or command 

respect, and sometimes it seems to be no- 
body’s fault. When a contemporary mentions 
a Windham County town as possessing ‘‘the 
oldest town-house in Connecticut, one that dates 
far back in the eighteenth century,’’ the reader 
looks for a graceful compliment to follow. Alas! 
not even state pride suffices to restrain the com- 
ment, ‘‘It is said to be also the worst-looking 
town-house in the state.’’ 

& 

permanency do strange things, but their 

adventurous journeys seldom cover so much 
time as did that of a small boy in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. About six o’cloek in the morning 
he left his bed and home. In the middle of the 
afternoon he returned, having apparently just 
awakened, but dazed, and unable to tell where 
he had been. Meanwhile the police, not to speak 
of his family and the neighbors, had been 
hunting him, but gaining no hint as to his where- 
abouts. How for nine hours he evaded notice 
is one of the mysteries in the case, for he had 
nothing on but a blue fiannel nightgown. 
. & 


Pethaps one would hardly classify it as an 
incident in the labor movement, yet recent 
action by the pupils of a rural school in Maine 
showed them to be as thoroughly united as if 
they had been organized and federated, and all 
the rest of it. They ‘‘struck’’ against their 
teacher, which means that they stopped going 
toschool. The teacher was too strict, they said, 
gave them too long lessons, and did not grant 
them all they were entitled to in the way of 
recess. Probably in January none of them 
would have thought of complaining, much less 
of revolting; but one can understand how, in 
June, such grievances would be recalled and 
emphasized by every vagrant puff of summer 
air that came in at an open window. 
h 
hen enumerating fads that waste time, 
critics of the public schools would better 
omit physiology and hygiene, to which, in the 
Boston schools at least, considerable attention 
is paid. In Franklin Park, Boston, the other 
day, a little girl fell thirty feet, and severed an 
artery in her wrist. Several men and women 
were helplessly watching the child bleed to 
death, when a companion of the injured girl, 
herself a seventh-grade pupil of one of the 
grammar-schools, remembered that she had been 
taught about that artery, and shown how to 
check the flow from it. With her handkerchief 
and a stick she improvised a rude but effective 
tourniquet, and the doctor who treated the case 
said that her prompt and intelligent action 
saved her friend’s life. 
(am took place during the last 
days of June, and for a week or more 


afterward certain shipping-offices on the water- th 


front of Boston were crowded by young college 
men, graduates and others, who wanted to go 
to Europe ‘‘free.”” They could do that by 
‘signing’ on a cattle steamer, and it did not 
seem to occur to any one that when he agreed 
to act as valet to a row of Texas steers, he was 


chusetts, it must be remembered, prides itself 
upon the quality of its milk supply, and com- 
plaint is made that ‘there is now being shipped 
into the state, from another state, a large amount 
of milk, ‘‘some of which is from tuberculous 
cows, much of it dirty, and some of it not less 
than forty-eight hours old when shipped’’—all 
of which is contrary to the intent, at least, of 
recent legislation, and renders local efforts for 
cleanliness of less avail than they otherwise 
would be. The board of health wants to know 
what, if anything, the national authorities will 
do about it. If they do anything, it will seem 
to mean the assumption of responsibility for 
the milk supply all over the country—a large 
contract, indeed, but one which the government 
would perhaps find means to carry out. 
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A COURT RECEPTION IN AFRICA. 


n his recent book, ‘‘The Egyptian Sudan,’’ 

the Reverend Doctor Giffen tells how he and 
his fellow traveller, Doctor McLaughlin, were 
received by the chief of a Sudan village. It 
was a Saturday evening when they reached the 
place, and as they wanted to stay over the 
Sabbath and rest, the etiquette of the occasion 
required that they seek permission of the chief 
to tarrya while. This led to their asking for an 
interview, and to the scene which is described. 


The village was like all that we have seen. 
The houses were small circular mud walls, 
thatched with grass, and in detached groups, 
seattered over a mile along or near the river- 
bank. We walked on through the village until 
we came to the place of residence of the chief, 
for whom we inquired. We were told that he 
would come presently. : ; 

At last we heard a commotion on the opposite 
side of the court, and looking up, we saw 
coming a most uncommon creature, whom we 
sup to be the chief, surrounded by his 
advisers and a throng of people. Not one in 
the crowd was dressed or any attempt at 
clothing except the chief himself, and, in com- 
parison with his people, he had rather an excess 
of clothing, being clad from head to foot. As 
he approached us with great dignity, in a 
manner evidently meant to impress we 
were impressed,—Doctor McLaughlin and I 
rose to meet him. A skin was brought for the 
chief, and we all sat down. 

The king’s outfit—the chief is called mek, or 
king—was of European cut, from yellow or 
unbleached cotton cloth. He wore underneath 
a great striped red and white athlete’s shirt. 
Each garment was wrong side out, and he had 
evidently had some difficulty in managing the 
buttons. The coat was next to the shirt, and 
the vest over the coat. From all directions 

kets protruded. On his head was an em- 
roidered smoking-cap. 

Silence followed his appearance, and for some 
little time I did not venture tospeak. We finally 
told him that we were travellers passing throug 
his country, and wished the | of stop- 
ping in his village. He was rather slow making 
we y, but first asked us where we were from. 

e replied that we were from America. This 

uzzied him. He knew many black tribes, and 
1e knew of two white tribes—the English and 
the French; but he had never heard of the 
** Americans. ’’ 

**Are you like the English?’’ he asked. 

**Yes,’’ we replied; ‘‘very much like them. 
We speak the same language. But,’’ we con- 
tinued, ‘‘we are a different people from either 
the French or English.’’ 

After thinking a little, he said, ‘‘ You see this 
suit of clothes ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ we said, ‘we do.’’ 

“Well, the French gave me this,’’ and then he 
hesitated and looked at us. We made no reply. 
‘*When the governor passed this way,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I presented myself in these to do him 
honor. I thought he would be pleased, but he 
seemed to be very angry, and he asked me 
where I got them. When T told him, from the 
French, he said to me, ‘Take them off! The 
French have nothing to do with this country.’ 
I did not know whether you were French or 
English, nor how you might regard my clothes. ’”” 

Either the explanation or the smile that 
accompanied it proved satisfactory, for after 
that, during the next two or three days, he 
wore that suit with several variations. 
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NOT ENOUGH. 


Amy of visitors to the Island of Aran, off 
the coast of Ireland, were making ready to 
depart, and were attended to the boat by a crowd 
of some twenty deeply interested persons. In 
‘‘Some Irish Yesterdays’’ the story of ‘their 
departure is amusingly recorded. 


We had shoved off, and were moving out 
toward the steamer over the transparent green 
deeps of the bay, when I remembered the little 
boy who had driven our portmanteaus down to 
the beach in a donkey-cart, and I flung a shil- 
ling to one of the next of kin in settlement of 
the obligation. We saw the emissary. present 


e tribute. 
“*He’ll not take it!’ was shouted from the 
shore. 

I protested at the full pitch of my voice to the 
effect that he must not allow his magnanimity 
to interfere with his just dues, and that I was 
very glad to give it to him. 

‘*He’ll take three!’ travelled to us like a 





cannon-ball across the translucent water. 













CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 
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WANTED Young,men and young women 
e to work in an insane asylum. 


Address P. O. Box 1178, Worcester, ass. | y 





The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to_ become successful Farmers, y 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. q 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. 8' 
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HOT WATER i Compounded Twice a Year. j 
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{ and mention The Youth's Companion. , 


} SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 4 
‘ PAWTUCKET, R.I. y 
z Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. | 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland ames 


15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


y Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


‘BOX 3152 - - BOSTON-MASS,, 
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Store. 
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| Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. & 























Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. 
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Let our Kngineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 


light tan, price, post-paid, $1 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
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TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Remit by Postal or Kxpress Money-Order. 
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Tourist’s 
Toilet 
Case. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 95 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 


This Case will be especially useful for tourists who desire to 
carry only the necessary toilet articles. The Case, when closed, 
is 814 x4 inches. It is made of leather and contains the follow- 
ing articles: | Brush, | Soap Box, | Glass Powder Jar, | Comb, 
1 Manicure File, | Boot Buttoner, | Tooth Brush, | Nail Brush. 

We will’stamp the Case with any name for 15 cents extra. 






Solid Gold 
Beauty ‘ 
Pins. 


Any One of the Beauty Pins given for one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage included. Any One sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


We offer five distinctive patterns, each solid gold, and shown 
actual size. Styles 1, 3 and 4 have a bright finish, and are set 
with half Pearls. Style 2 has a richly embossed front, rose gold 
finish. Style 5, Roman gold finish, with a neat beaded edge. 
Beauty Pins are used for the front and back of the collar, for turn- 
over collars, lace effects, cuffs, etc. The five styles offered are 
especially attractive. When ordering be sure to state style wanted. 
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“Cyrus therefore went up 
taking with him Tissa 
phernes as a friend 


than a day’s drive from 
our old farm in Maine 









*IN + THREE + PARTS + PART+ONE* 


more than two hours, and in 
reply to our first anxious ques- 


rus , : pushing himself into the affairs 
aki vi i Tissa- of others whether invited or 
° not. 
T was but little more We reached home in a little 


up to the ‘‘line,’’ as we called 
the Canadian boundary. The 
Dominion, indeed, half -sur- 
rounds Maine. Our folks were 
lumbermen as well as farmers. 
Grandfather was in the lumber 
business during his younger 
years, from 1840 to 1855; and 
at the end of the Civil War, in 
1865,—when six of us grand- 
children came home to live with him,—he again 
embarked in lumbering, to help support and 
educate his suddenly increased young family. 

Times had changed, however. Men who 
would work in logging-camps were scarce during 
these first winters after the war, and most of 
the pine had already been cut from accessible 
timber lands. 

These drawbacks led the old gentleman, in 
the winter of 1867, to join in a Canadian enter- 
prise up the St. Maurice River, with a partner 
named Larue, or De Larue, of Montreal. He 
had met Larue in 1864; they bought Canadian 
horses together for the Union cavalry and bat- 
teries. At one time they had a thousand horses 
on the way to Washington. The government 
was then tardy in paying for horses, and the 
old squire was often pressed to meet his obliga- 
tions, for Larue, although a reliable man, was 
without money. 

At Three Rivers, on the St. Maurice, French- 
Canadians could be hired to work in logging- 
eamps for eighteen dollars a month. Larue 
attended to the details of cutting and hauling; 
but the old squire was back and forth from 
Maine to Canada all winter, arranging for the 
sawing and the shipping of the lumber from 
Three Rivers in the spring. 

It was an arduous life, attended by too much 
hardship and exposure and too many cares and 
anxieties for a man over sixty years old. In 
February grandfather came home sick with a 
cold, which after a day or two resulted in that 
long, tedious and most painful of illnesses, 
rheumatic fever. 

It was the middle of April before he was 
out again, and more than a month before he 
was even able to sit up. 

Meanwhile affairs had gone wrong at the 
camps up the St. Maurice. Rival lumber inter- 
ests had been at work, and reports detrimental 
to our credit had been circulated. The sixty 
French choppers and teamsters got it into their 
heads that they would lose their wages, and 
refused to work longer unless paid. Larue 
wrote several letters about the troubles he was 
having with the men; but the old squire was 
too ill even to have them read to him. 

By the middle of March, however, matters 
had reached such a pass up there that Larue 
sent a Canadian down to Maine to learn the 
cause of the delay and urge an immediate ad- 
vance of wages for the men. That day the old 
squire sat up long enough to have his bed made. 
As gently as she could, grandmother told him 
who had come and why; and bolstered up in 
an armchair, the old gentleman rallied to face 
the battle of life again. 

That spring four of us young people were 
attending the village academy, seven miles from 
the farm. For the first two weeks in March 
we drove back and forth, night and morning, 
in a two-seated sleigh. But by the tenth of 
the month the road became so bad from the 
snow getting soft that we took our food along 
from home and ‘‘ boarded ourselves’’ at an 
unoccupied house which the old squire owned 
in the village. 

That term my cousin Addison and I were in 
a class which had begun reading Xenophon’s 
** Anabasis,’’ two pages a day in Greek; and it 
seemed to me then that I had never encountered 
anything quite so hard as that in the way of 
lessons. Yet the narrative possessed a great fasci- 
nation, as day by day we puzzled out this fine old 
classic, describing how Cyrus ‘‘the Younger’’ 
went up from Sardis. to wrest the crown 
of Persia from his older brother, Artaxerxes, 
the king, and the subsequent perilous yet glori- 
ous retreat of the ten thousand Greeks who had 
accompanied him. It is one of the oldest ad- 
venture stories in the world, and perhaps the 
most interesting of all. We used to work away 
on those daily two pages till eleven o’clock at 
night. 

There were eight in the ‘‘Anabasis’’ class, 
among the number a young man named Arthur 
Follins, older than any of the rest of us, who 
had seen service in the Civil War, but had now 
concluded to take a college course and study law. 
Follins at this time must have been twenty -two | 
or twenty-three years old. He had come to the | 












village a stranger that winter; no one there 
had previously known him. © 
Follins was popular among the students, 


ORAWN BY 
. BURGESS. 


particularly with the young ladies, for he | for. 





| with us overnight, and paid most gallant 
|attentions to my cousins, Theodora and 

Ellen—rather more, in fact, than they cared 
Still he was a very jolly and pleasant 


ADDISON REMOVED HIS VEST AND RIPPED OUT THE HEAVY PACKAGE 
OF GREENBACKS 


was very jovial and talkative, and, moreover, he 
dressed well and wa$ good-looking. He hada 
sear on his cheek, presumably from a wound 
received in the service, although he never spoke 
of being in battles. Scars, however, were 
numerous in those days. He seemed to have 
plenty of money, and, indeed, he told us that 
he had enough to pay his way through college 
and at the law school later. 

‘It’s my ‘bounty money,’ ’’ he said, a term 
well understood in those days, when all our 
New England towns had recently paid bounties 
of six, seven and even eight hundred dollars for 
volunteers to fill their quota of men for the 
Union army. 

‘*You must have got more than one bounty,’’ 
Addison said to him one day, as Follins was 


talking of what he had and what he meant to| mons from home, although the roads were so | back!’’ cried Follins. 


do. 

“T did,’ said Follins. ‘‘I enlisted three 
times, and got a cool seven hundred every time, 
besides my pay.’’ 

“Then I guess you weren’t with Grant’s 
army,’’ one of the other boys remarked. 

**T was for a while,’’ replied Follins, but he 
did not say in what corps or what regiment; 
and among us, we boys somehow had a suspicion | 
that Follins was a bounty-jumper, that is, 
a soldier who enlisted, got his bounty, then 
deserted, and going to another state, reénlisted 
under another name. But such miscreants were 
common enough at that time, so common, 
indeed, that it was not deemed as disgraceful 
an act as it should have been. Some even 
thought it a smart thing to do—with their 
country going deeply in debt to pay them! 

Time and again, while we were driving back 
land forth to school, Follins came up home 


| fellow; we liked him pretty well. 
brought along a pound or two of candy, to eat 
while we were getting out our lessons; and he 
was a good scholar himself, although he seemed 
somehow to be rattle-brained and lacking in 
proper mental balance. 

The messenger from Larue reached the farm 
on a Tuesday afternoon, and that night the old 
squire sent word to the village for Addison and 
me to come home. 

His message did not get to us till after sup- 
per, when Follins and a number of others had 
called, and we were translating the next day’s 
lesson—for the house where we boarded our- 
selves had come to be a kind of rallying-place 
| for the academy students. 


| Addison and I made haste to obey the sum- 





| bad that we should have to walk. Theodora 
jand Ellen, too, insisted on accompanying us. 


| They feared that grandfather was worse, for | 


| the man who had brought the word to us did 
not know why we were sent for. 

So, rather hurriedly, we turned our callers 

out, locked up the house, and set off. In truth, 
| we were much disturbed. 
We had gone but a few steps, however, when 
| Follins came hastening after us. ‘I’m going | 
with you,’’ said he. ‘‘Perhaps it’s something | 
I can help you about.’’ 

‘*Why, Follins, it is seven long miles!’’ Ad- 
dison remonstrated. ‘‘Awful walking, too.’’ 


with us. It seemed generous of him, although 
I could see that Theodora and Ellen were any- 
thing but pleased. Yet that was quite like 
Follins and his impetuous, unbalanced ways, 






He always | 


‘*Well, if the girls can go I should think I| 


could!’ exclaimed Follins, and on he came | lessons in the ‘‘ Anabasis,’ 
, 


tions at the door, grandmother 
assured us that the old squire 
was rather better than worse, 
but that he wished to speak 
with Addison and me at once. 

We went quietly to his room, 
somewhat shocked to see him so 
ill and weak. He raised him- 
self in bed, however, to greet us 
and shake hands, as was always 
his kindly way with us. ‘I am sorry you 
had so hard a walk home,’’ he said, ‘‘but I had 
to send for you. 1 need some one I can trust 
to go up to Canada,’’ and he asked us to close 
the door. 

In low tones he then told us that the day 
before he was taken sick he had brought home 
eleven thousand dollars in greenbacks from 
Portland, for paying off the Canadians at the 
St. Maurice camps. The money had been in 
the house ever since, for before it could be used 
at Three Rivers it must be changed into Cana- 
dian currency in Montreal. 

Addison was hardly eighteen, and I a year 
anda half younger. The old squire had thought 
that two of us together would be safer than one 
alone, and he wanted us to set off the next day 
for Montreal, change that money there, at Grose 
& Larkin’s, near the Bonsecours Market, and 
then take it to Larue, at Three Rivers. 

As he was explaining this to us he heard 
Follins’s voice, talking and laughing with Ellen 
in the sitting-room, and asked who had come 
with us. Wetold him. He cautioned us to say 
nothing to any one about the money; and not 
one word concerning it was dropped by any 
one in the family. 

It froze during the night, and the next morn- 
ing one of the hired men hitched up and carried 
us all back to the village in the double sleigh. 
Addison had been to the old squire’s room again 
and got the money. The door was shut, and 
grandmother stitched the package of greenbacks 
inside the lining of his waistcoat. 

The railroad-station where we had to take 
the train for Montreal was at the village. The 
train, however, did not leave till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and we went to recitations at 
the academy in the forenoon. At noon Addison 
and I excused ourselves to the principal, in- 
forming him that we should be absent for a 
number of days. We also told our classmates, 
Follins among them, that we were going to 
Montreal, but said nothing of our business. 

‘ollins at once asked us whether we had ever 
been there, and on learning that we had not, 
he exclaimed -that we should have trouble in 
finding our way round and making ourselves 


understood. ‘*They talk mostly French up 
there,” said he. ‘*‘You can’t speak a word of 
French !’’ 


This was quite true, and I remember feeling 
some misgivings. 

‘‘Oh, I guess we shall be able to find our 
way somehow,’’ Addison replied, laughing. 

‘*Well, you will have a time of it!’’ Follins 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve been there, and I know. 
I’ve been there three times within three years.’’ 

At this one of the other students who was 
standing by winked at me, in covert reference, 
as I supposed, to our suspicion that Follins was 
a bounty-jumper. 

Follins himself did not notice this. He was 
talking about the queer mistakes he made in 
Montreal the first time he was there, 

‘*T say!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘I’m going 
up to Montreal with you!’’ 

**But, Follins, you don’t need ‘to do that 
and you will get behind the class, too,’’ Ad- 
dison said to him. 

“Oh, I can catch up again after we come 
“*T’d like to go. I'd 
like to see the place again—and I can steer you 
round, ’”’ 

**It will cost you twenty or thirty dollars,’’ 
Addison reminded him. ‘‘We can’t pay your 
| expenses, Follins.’’ 

‘Of course not! I never thought of such a 
thing !’’ exclaimed Follins, almost indignantly. 
| **No, no, I’m going just for the fun of it!’’ 

| Some of the other fellows laughed, yet it 
| seemed rather kind in Follins; and if he really 
| wanted to go, Addison and I were willing. 
| Still we did feel a little queer to have him go, 
and spend his money and lose his time. Yet it 
was quite like him. 

Thus it came about that, fresh from our first 
’ we set off at four 
o’clock that afternoon to make a kind of Cana- 
dian Anabasis,—an ascent into a strange land, 
—taking with us Follins as a friend. 

There were no sleeping-cars then, at least 
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none on that train. We dozed and caught little | as French-Canadians speak it, and proved an 
naps in our seats throughout the night. It | expert ‘*jehu.’’ Indeed, he was one of the 
was very cold in the car. Snow was falling | brightest youngsters I ever met. 

next morning at daylight as we approached| His name was Dubois, and he had recently 
Montreal and entered the long Victoria Bridge | come across country from the Lake St. John 
over the broad, frozen St. Lawrence. | settlements on snow-shoes, as a courier for the 

Montreal! It seemed a very foreign place to| Hudson Bay Fur Company. During the cold 
us then. But at the station restaurant, where 'season he was at work as a trapper; and as 
we got our breakfast, we found that quite as | he expected to remain up the St. Maurice, he 
much English as French was spoken, and that | took along a bag of traps on the sled, also his 
every one, even the French people, understood | gun and snow-shoes. 
what we said. Nor had we the least difficulty| The weather had been cloudy for a day or 
in finding our way to Messrs. Grose & Larkin, | two, and soon rain and sleet began to fall. But 
near the Bonsecours Market. those horses went on at a wild run for several 

This was the firm that furnished supplies for | miles, plunging madly throngh the softened 
the St. Maurice lumber-camps; and when we | drifts, hurling back a constant stream of hoof- 
had introduced ourselves and made our errand | balls, which we dodged as best we could. 
known, Mr. Larkin, the junior partner, be-| For four or five miles above Three Rivers 
stirred himself at once to aid us in effecting an | there were a few French farms, but we soon 
exchange of the money. 

Our greenbacks were in ten-, twenty- and 
fifty-dollar notes; but for paying off the men at 
the camps Canadian ones, twos and fives were 
needed, as also sixty or seventy dollars in 
Dominion silver, for making change. 

Follins had gone with us to Grose & Larkin’s 
office. He looked astonished when Addison 
removed his vest and ripped out the heavy 
package of greenbacks. For this was the first 
he knew that we had so much money with us. 
On the train we had told him merely that we 
had an errand to the old squire’s lumber-camps 
above Three Rivers. 

He stood by while Addison and Mr. Larkin 
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“€ ¥’D like to see the people who write about 
| ‘How to Live on Ten Dollars a Week’ try 
to do it themselves,’’ said Olive, hope- 
lessly. ‘‘It’s all very well, Etta, to put down 
counted the eleven thousand dollars before | the items in a nice neat list, beginning with 
taking it to the Dominion Bank, and I remem-| ‘Board and lodging, six dollars.’ That read 
ber his exclaiming to Addison, ‘‘Great Cesar! | beautifully up in Vermont, where half the price 
I didn’t know you were loaded 
down with all those greenbacks !’” 








DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 





entered spruce forests, where the snow was even 
deeper. It was noon before we passed the 
cataract of Shawenegan. The St. Maurice is a 
river larger than the Connecticut or the Susque- 
hanna; at Shawenegan it falls a hundred and 
fifty feet, presenting a very grand spectacle. 

Above Shawenegan the way presented even 
greater difficulties. The rain, too, had turned 
into a thick, inclement snow-storm. We had 
on fur coats, but before reaching the Grandmere 
Falls all of us were suffering from cold. 

Then came a crowning misery. Ata tem- 
porary log bridge, where a backwater from the 
great swollen river had overflowed the road, 
our crazy tandem pranced off the ends of the 
logs, and in an instant, before we could get the 
snow from our eyes, we were all floundering 
among ice-cakes in six feet of water! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


a5 OLIVES OPPORTUNITY § 
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goes off to Europe this autumn. She is a fore- 
ordained success. Where five hundred girls are 
trying to make both ends meet by painting 
menu cards and favors, only a Janet can get 
orders. I’ve been to every store and every 
exchange in New York, and nobody orders any- 
thing of mine. I haven’t the touch for painting 
dainty trifles—I can see that 
myself.’’ 





And I am certain that he did not 
know of it till that moment—a 
point of some importance in judg- 
ing Follins’s character. 

There was delay at the bank 
in getting so many small bills to- 
gether, and when we finally got 
the money, in the afternoon, it 
made a large package, much too 
bulky to put under one’s waist- 
coat. The silver, too, weighed 
as much as five pounds. So we 
stuffed it all into an old leather 
valise which contained our toilet 
articles, and Addison took it in 
his hand. Mr. Larkin kindly 
cautioned us to look out sharp 
for it, and by no means to set the 
valise down anywhere. 

There had been so much delay 
getting the money exchanged that 
we were too late to take the daily 
stage up the ‘‘North Shore’’ to 
Three Rivers. So we spent the 
rest of the day viewing the town, 
going to Notre Dame Church and 
other points of interest. We also 
walked up the mountain, and later 
in the afternoon went up the river 
on the ice, till we came under the 








‘"No, you get broad effects, 
and have to work that way,” 
said Etta. ‘‘But there must be 
an opening somewhere, Olive.” 

**Etta Laurence,’’ replied her 
roommate, ‘‘I used to think the 
world was like a sieve—all open- 
ings. But for the last six weeks 
it has been a high board fence. 
leven tried the ‘want’ advertise- 
ments yesterday. I went toa 
place where they advertised for 
girls to address wrappers, and 
to another where they wanted 
a girl to amuse children. At 
the wrapper place they wanted 
noone who could not work from 
seven in the morning to six in 
theevening. At the other place 
the woman wanted to call me by 
my first name, and put a cap 
and apron on me, and have me 
eat with the colored housemaid 
and butler, and my hours were 
from six in the morning to five 
in the afternoon. Besides, you 
ought to have heard the children 
scream when we went into the 
nursery to look at them! If I 
must go hatless and shoeless, I 








great Victoria Bridge. 

All this was delightfully new, 
and of great interest to both Addi- 
son and myself. Follins led the 
way, telling us about everything as we went 
on. He offered to carry the valise a part of the 
time, for it was quite heavy; but Addison 
thought it better to keep hold of that himself; 
not that we distrusted Follins, but simply as 
a matter of care and caution. I also made it a 
point to follow close after Addison and keep 
one eye on the valise. 

We lodged that night at the Hotel Richelieu 
in Vincent Street, where the charge was but 
four shillings a day. Addison and I shared 
the same squalid little chamber, and we put 
the valise in the bed between us. Tired as we 
were, we did not sleep much, on account of 
disturbing causes which are frequent in the 
beds of cheap inns everywhere. 

Once during the night Follins came into our 
room. I spoke, and he asked me, with a laugh, 
if we could sleep. 

**T can’t,’”’ said he. 
inhabited. ’’ 

We started for Three Rivers early the next 
morning, Follins still accompanying us. The 
stage was on runners. It was very cold and 
the road was icy. The driver spoke French, 
and, indeed, after leaving Montreal, we heard 
almost nothing but French at all the little 
villages where the stage stopped. The first 
night out from Montreal was passed at Berthier- 
ville, where our slumbers were again much dis- 
turbed, from the same causes, and we did not 
reach Three Rivers till five o’clock the next day. 

Contrary to our expectation, Larue was not 
there. The distance up the St. Maurice to the 
camps was about twenty-five miles. We were 
unable to start that night, and lodged at the 
British American Hotel; but the next morning 
we hired a team of the landlord, two fiery, 
little French horses, harnessed tandem to a sled. 

After a tremendous fracas all about the place 
we had to give up the idea of driving the horses 
ourselves; they did not understand English. 
Finally the landlord found a young Frenchman 
who consented to go and drive for us, and 
presently we made a start, with the two horses | favors.’ __ 
on the keen run. *‘Janet can do anything,” returned Olive, 

Our driver could speak English well enough | uncheered. ‘‘She’s won the scholarship, and 


would do if you helped round the house. But 
down here in New York the littlest hall bed- 
room with your board is eight dollars, and 
prices going up all the time. Just look at how 
we are crowded in here, two of us, in a room 
only meant for one and a half, and paying 
seven dollars and a half apiece for it.’’ 

‘And glad enough to get it at that,’’ said 
her roommate from Indiana. ‘‘My, but didn’t 
I wear out a pair of shoes looking for that fifty 
cents off! If Janet Sanders hadn’t told you 
about this, and you hadn’t let me in on it, I’d 
be climbing stairs still and meeting new sorts 
of disagreeable landladies in each street—but 
all alike on the prices. Father sends me fifty 
dollars a month. He’s an angel, and it’s more 
than he really can spare, and so I try to cut 
down on it. But forty-five is my lowest record 
so far. If it wasn’t that an art student is 
expected to look shabby, I’d be lost, and as it 
is, I really am shabbier than the rules. ’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Lucky you!’’ said Olive. ‘‘Fifty 
dollars a month is riches. Forty is destitution. 
Janet helped me out because she knew. She 
tried it herself, and she was, like me, a lone 
orphan—only she had an uncle who once sent 
her ten dollars, and I haven’t anybody nearer 
than Cousin Eliza, who hasn’t ten dollars to 
send, and wouldn’t send it if she had. I’ve 
rented the old house at home, and I can’t go 
back to it. I’ve come here to study art, and 
I’m going to do it. I have enough to pay for 
the art course and my board. But unless you 
can inform me, Etta, how to do without shoes 
and a winter hat, not to mention car fare, I 
shall soon be sitting on the street-corner with 
a box of pencils in one hand, and the other held 
out for nickels. The higher life is being forced 
upon me—a dollar a week higher than my 
present possibilities. That is what makes me 
so low in my mind.’’ 

‘*Janet Sanders painted things to sell, didn’t 
she?’’ said Etta. ‘*I heard she made quite 
a good deal on orders for menu cards and 


‘*The place is too thickly 














“WHERE DO YOU GET THIS BASKET, MEES?” 





must. But don’t ask me to 
answer any more want adver- 
- tisements.’’ 

**There must be some kind of 
an opportunity waiting for us somewhere,’’ 
persisted Etta. ‘‘ There always is one, you 
know, if we search hard enough. ’’ 

“In Indiana and Vermont, yes,’’ said Olive. 
‘*Last summer I made cake and ice-cream for 
the women in the village who took in summer 
boarders. I had all I could do. But imagine 
making cake in this room,’’ looking round the 
tiny, dingy little third-floor back, ‘‘and espe- 
cially imagine, my dear Etta, selling ice-cream! 
I’d have to have hokey-pokey glasses, a hand- 
cart and a license. New York seems to me a 
solid wall of difficulty. If you’ll only show 
me an opening big enough to stick my finger 
in, Etta, I’ll take it before you can say Jack 
Robinson. ’’ 

**T passed a store to-day,’’ said Etta, reflect- 
ively—‘‘now where was it? Somewhere on 
the avenue, between Forty-second Street and 
here, for I walked up that way. It had a sign 
out, ‘Girl wanted in the evenings.’ It was a 
sort of candy and ice-cream place—your talking 
about ice-cream made me think of it. Wait—it 
was next to that big fruit-store, Cellini’s. If 
you really want —’’ 

“T do,’’ said Olive. ‘‘I’ll go there this 
minute. Don’t you want a walk, Etta? We'll 
make for the opening, and see whether I can 
get through.’’ 

The wind blew chill in their faces as they 
walked down the avenue. The time for a 
winter hat was indeed coming, and the thought 
nerved Olive to desperation. The candy and 
ice-cream store, when they reached it, still had 
the sign out. 

Inside, half a dozen girls were waiting to 
interview the sharp-faced proprietor. Two of 
them were so pretty and neat that Olive’s 
heart sank, and when her turn came, it was 
with rather a discouraged voice that she an- 
swered the first question or two. But to her 
joy, the third thing asked was: 

“Do you know anything about making ice- 
cream ??? 


“*Yes,’’? said Olive. ‘‘I made thirty gallons 


of it last summer for the boarders.’’ 
“Do you know anything about packing it 








and serving it out?’’ said the proprietor, with 
evident interest. 

**Yes. I can do anything there is to do about 
ice-cream,’’ said Olive, sure of her ground. 

‘*Where are you from?’’ 

‘*Vermont.” 

‘‘Humph! I’m from Maine. Guess you’re 
the girl I’m looking for. These city girls look 
well, and that’s all there is to them. Can you 
come from seven to ten every night for a while, 
to see how it works? Two and a half a week 
is all I can give, and you’ll have to wash dishes 
sometimes.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Olive. 
begin ?”” 

‘*To-morrow night,’’ said the proprietor. 
**Come at six, and I’ll show you the ropes, and 
give you your supper.’’ 

The girls went home triumphantly. ‘‘Etta, 
you’re a jewel. On my first pay-day, I hereby 
invite you to all the ice-cream and cake you can 
eat!’’ cried Olive, as they mounted the stairs 
to their room. 

**You won’t have much pay left, then,’’ said 
Etta. ‘‘It’s going to be hard work, too, Olive. 
Maine is going to get all it can out of Vermont, 
even dish-washing.’’ 

Which proved to be true. The man from 
Maine knew his compatriots of New England. 
All that could be got out of a New England girl 
—which is an almost infinite quantity—he got 
out of Olive in those three hours. He questioned 
her carefully about making ice-cream, found 
her expert in special flavors, and set her to 
work after a week or two to build up a reputa- 
tion for his establishment for home-made ice- 
cream. There was no doubt in the minds of 
those who tasted it as to its merits. They came 
again. They ordered it for home consumption. 

‘*One good thing,’’ Olive informed Etta, ‘‘is 
that I’ve no more time for dish-washing.”? But 
two evenings afterward she came in and sat 
down on Etta’s bed and began to ery. 

‘*‘What is the matter?’’ said Etta, reaching 
out and hugging her up. ‘‘You poor dear, 
you’ve caught cold. I can feel how feverish 
you are.”’ 

‘**Oh, it’s not a cold!’’ sobbed Olive. ‘‘It’s 
—it’s dreadful! Etta, the man from Maine 
wants me to—to—marry him! He says I’m 
just the wife he wants for the business. He’s 
set his heart on it. He’s been following me 
round all evening. He came home with me, 
and kept proposing all the way. Did you ever 
hear anything so absurd? And he’ll never give 
it up; he’s that kind. I’m just like a good 
investment he’s determined to have—don’t you 
see? He’s made up his mind, and there isn’t 
anything for me to do but to leave. So I gave 
him notice. He wouldn’t take it, but I shall 
stop, just the same, at the end of the week.”’ 

The girl from Indiana had forefathers from 
Maine. She recognized the situation. ‘‘O 
dear !’’ she said, disconsolately. ‘‘That’s the 
end of your opportunity.’’ 

‘*It has become importunity instead,’’ said 
Olive, and then began to laugh. ‘‘O, bother! 
Why wasn’t he a woman from Maine, instead? 
Never mind, Etta, I’ve made fifteen dollars, 
and got my shoes and my hat, and to-morrow 
I’m going to buy a basket of fruit to send Janet 
when she goes off on the steamer. Don’t I wish 
I was going to Paris, too!’’ 

‘‘Some day you will,’”’ said Etta, with con- 
viction, for Olive’s unusual talent was one of 
her roommate’s articles of faith. ‘‘ You’re smart 
enough and plucky enough for anything, and 
your chance will come, see if it doesn’t!’’ 

It looked rather far away the next day to 
Olive, but she diverted her mind from her 
troubles by hunting up a splint basket of the 
quaintest shape she could find in the stores, and 
painting it in a richly decorative design of 
oranges and green leaves. Her talent lay, as 
Etta had said, in broad effects and in a sure eye 
for color; and the plain, strong basket lent itself 
excellently to the scheme. Etta admired it 
immensely, and the next evening, on the way 
to business, Olive stopped at Cellini’s to arrange 
about having it filled and sent on Saturday. 

The little Italian looked at the basket hard 
as he showed her his oranges, grapes and ruddy 
apples. ‘‘Where do you get this basket, mees?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘Eet is ver’ good, and ver’—what 
you call, novelty.’’ 

“IT did it myself,’”’ said Olive. 
you think it is pretty.”’ 

The Italian considered her shrewdly. He 
had seen her working in the ice-cream store 
next door. She must be in need of money. He 
was in need of a novelty for his rich customers. 

**Eef you would be willing, mees, to do 
another one for me, I will gif a dollar for eet. 
Eef I sell eet, I will take another then. People 
buy often the basket—they ask a new sort of 
basket all the time. I try this sort. Eef they 
like eet, eet is good for me—and for you, per- 
haps. ” 

Olive looked at him gratefully—and caught a 
business gleam in his eye. She had not worked 
under the man from Maine for nothing. 

**T’ll do one or two for you,’’ she said, slowly, 
‘*but if they sell well I’ll have to have more 
than a dollar, because the cost of the basket 
and the paints has to come out of it.’’ 

The Italian smiled genially. ‘‘Eef they like 
eet, they will pay. Feefty, seventy-five cents 
more—they will notcare. Bring eet to-morrow, 
| the first one, and we will see.’’ 

Olive bought the basket before breakfast the 
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next day, and took it round with her in the| remarked Etta, flippantly, ‘‘but I still have 


evening, confident that it was even prettier than 
the other. 
_-went down on Saturday to see Janet off, she 


hopes for her success,’’ while Janet, with a 


Sure enough, when she and Etta farewell kiss, declared: 


**I foresee you will join me in Paris, Olive, 


saw her second basket brought over the side of | on the first-fruits of your genius.”’ 
the boat, with the card of a fashionable and | 


fussy woman, one of Cellini’s best customers, 


Next week the sign, ‘‘Girl wanted in the 
evenings,’’ was sadly hung up again by the man 


upon it. Etta and she and Janet rejoiced together | from Maine. 


over its artistic appearance and financial possi- 
bilities. 
‘Olive has no eye for the Maine chance,’’ 


But Olive, with joyful fingers, was painting 
a round dozen of baskets, with a pleasing per- 
spective of dozens of dozens ahead. 


| to supply it. 


cross encircled by the motto of the league, ‘‘No 
day without a deed to crown it.’’ 

Members of the league in New York were in 
the habit of sending presents at Christmas time 
to some Dakota Indians. 

The generous little donors naturally wanted 
to know what gifts would be likely to be most 
acceptable. They discovered that there was one 
much-needed gift, but it seemed almost an 
impossibility for young people like themselves 
These Indians, under their chief, 


White Elk, were Christians, and they needed a 
place of worship. 


One. Ministering Children’s League 


BY the kignt fion. ie Countess of Meath 


N a cold winter’s day dur- 
QO ing the latter half of good 
Queen Victoria’s reign a 
number of children had been 
brought together in a room in a 
private house in London. It was 
Christmas holiday-time. In many 
homes fun and amusement were 
the order of the day, to the exclu- 
sion of almost everything else. 
On this particular occasion it 
was not fun or frolic which had 
brought the boys and girls to- 
gether. They had been invited 
to come by the vicar of the parish, 
the Rev. J. C. Ridgeway. A 
prospect of pleasure was held out 
to them, but it was a reflected 
pleasure. They were on this 
oceasion to receive nothing, but 
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THE COUNTESS OF MEATH, 
FOUNDER OF THE 
MINISTERING CHILDREN'S LEAGUE. 


they were to give much. They were reminded | 
of the poor, who had no comfortable homes like | 
|to find some one to whom it was a native 


those which they possessed. 

Could they not do something to share some of 
the good things they enjoyed with people who 
had so little? Were there not toys thrown 
carelessly aside which could be looked out, 
mended if necessary and given, to the great 
satisfaction of little sufferers? Were there not 
clever fingers capable of making useful garments 
and many other serviceable articles ? 

Nor was it only the children who were invited 
to associate themselves in order that they might 
the better work for others. Their elders were 
asked to join with the younger folks in rendering 
willing service. 

A simple rule of kindness, for daily observ- 
ance, and a short prayer were given to bind 
together those who wished to join the newly 
formed league. The little company soon dis- 
persed from the lighted house into the darkness 
of the London streets. 

Did I say just now that the young people at 
that gathering were to get nothing? What a 
mistake! Material gifts truly were not pre- 
sented to the children; however, if but one little 
heart went away from that meeting glowing 


with a new-born desire to help and to serve, a| was afterward called 
precious gift was bestowed on that occasion, for | upon to answer many 


when once such a desire takes full possession of 
man, woman or child, there is no telling what 
it may lead to or what ever-widening circles of 
love and mercy may not be set in motion by the 
sacred enthusiasm of one single earnest soul. 
The meeting, to an ordinary observer, might 
well have been considered an insignificant one. 
The audience to be addressed was composed of 
children, so that very eloquent speeches would 
have been out of place, and I am confident that 
nobody present ever dreamed what was going 
to result from this quiet and most unpretentious 


gathering. 

W paratively short time the society would 
have crossed the Atlantic to the United 

States and Canada, that it was to become a 

power for good in Australasia, that it would be 


Its Unforeseen Growth. 
HO could have guessed that in a com- 





|ested in the work for 





introduced into India, Egypt, and other distant 


devastating war, and even when 
the still more terrible revolution 


quite lately an independent ex- 
pression of opinion from experts 
as to its worth was given, of 
which its adherents have good 
reason to be proud. 


held at Liége two years ago, to 
consider the welfare of children. 
Invitations were sent to many 
societies with the request that 
they should send a delegate to 
represent their work. 


tering Children’s League. 

It did not seem very probable 
that this particular society would 
attract anything but very pass- 
ing attention. However, it was 
thought wise to accept the invi- 
tation, and a delegate was chosen. 
In a large assembly where French was to be 
the language spoken it was of course desirable 





tongue. 


Madame Hoffmann, the wife of a German.| 


pastor in Geneva, a Frenchwoman by birth, 


an enthusiast for the cause, and a good) 


speaker, was the spokes- 


An international conference was | 


Among | 
these associations was the Minis- | 





The young people of the league might well 
have been staggered at the 
together all the money that such a gift would 
cost, but they set to work in good earnest, and 
never rested until the task was actually accom- 
plished, the money raised, and the building 
erected as a monument of the courage and 


industry of one small branch of the Ministering | 


Children’s League. 

There is something very attractive about many 
English villages, and especially those of the 
County of Surrey. The neat cottages, often 
covered with creepers, the well-kept gardens 
where roses and lilies and other sweet flowers 
bloom luxuriantly, the healthy, well-fed, rosy- 
cheeked children all contribute to make a beau- 


tiful picture of rural life. 

| villages, stand three homes, and near by a 
picturesque school. By means of an inscrip- 

tion on the central building the stranger may 

learn that they are Homes for Destitute Children, 

These, together with the infant school, are the 

property of the league. 


In a Surrey Village. 


N Ottershaw, one of the prettiest of these 


It is quite impossible to gage the good done 
in such places. Grand work, indeed, it is to 


raise up those who are fallen, but it is still 
better to prevent the innocent child from run- 
ning the risk of becoming bad because he has 


idea of getting | 














| Children’s League Industrial School for the 
| Blind in Egypt. 

| Political and social unrest has already claimed 
thousands of victims, and it is much to be feared 
| that the end of this bloodshed has not yet come 
in the distressed land of Russia. 


The Terrible Need in Russia. 
EFORE the time of all these troubles, and 
when the Tsar’s dominions still enjoyed 


B the blessings of peace, I had one day 


an opportunity of welcoming a very interesting 
visitor. I was then living in Ottershaw, and 
here it was that I first made the acquaintance of 
| Baron Othon de Buxhoevden, a Russian phil- 
|anthropist of wide experience, working under 
imperial sanction. He had heard of the Min- 
istering Children’s League, and wished to learn 
more about it. 

The information required was naturally very 
| gladly given, and a visit was paid to the attract- 
ive homes. The guest was full of interest in 
what he saw. In a prospectus of the league 
was printed a long list of countries into which 
the society had already found its way. After 
perusing it, the guest quietly observed, ‘‘I 
should like to see Russia on that list.’’ 

The next day found him journeying toward 
his own distant country, but his visit to Otter- 
shaw, although a very brief one, was not 
forgotten. Some weeks afterward a very repre- 
sentative meeting was held in St. Petersburg to 
consider the advisability of establishing the 
association in Russia—or rather as close an 

| imitation of it as was possible under the exist- 
| ing circumstances, 
| One terrible need existed in Russia. Gloomy 
prisons were, in some cases, crowded with inno- 
cent children, who had followed their parents 
into captivity. When Baron Buxhoevden first 
started the society he did so in the hope and 
| expectation that something would be done to 
' better the lot of these poor little unfortunates, 
| who were, to use his own words, ‘‘deprived 
of liberty, of fresh air, 





woman selected, and 





how wise the choice 
was, results prove. 

Not only was Madame 
Hoffmann given the 
usually allotted time of 
ten minutes at the con- 
ference to advocate the 
cause for which she had 
undertaken a long and 
tedious journey, but the 
audience was so inter- 


which she pleaded that 
it accorded her nearly 
half an hour to tell of 
the good results obtained 
from the establishment 
of the society. And she 
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of school, of useful occu 
pation,’’ children who 
were “in a situation 
worthy of the greatest 
pity.” 

Nor was he wholly 
disappointed, for as soon 
as the league was estab- 
lished, this very neces- 
sary work of succoring 
the innocent was at once 
commenced on a smal! 
scale, 

It is an interesting 
fact that one of the first 
persons who came for- 
ward to help these little 
captives and to secure 
their release was Admi- 
ral Makaroff, well 
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questions, showing that 
her hearers had taken 
much interest in the 
subject before them. Nor was this all, for on 
the last day of the conference the subject of 
the Ministering Children’s League was again 
brought forward, and a vote was unanimously 
passed expressing approval of the society, and 
the wish that its operations might be still 
further extended. 

The first ‘building devoted to charitable work 
with which the Ministering Children’s League 
was connected is to be found in the New World. 
The lady who acted as the first league president 
in Canada, Mrs. Lewes, died not very many 
years ago. 

The league members, lamenting the loss of 
their leader, bore in mind that she had a warm 
heart for little sufferers, and that she had 
greatly wished to see a home established for 
their benefit in Ottawa. 





What she had longed for became the desire | 
lands, and that later on, in the midst of a/|of willing helpers, both old and young, and | 


HOMES FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN, OTTERSHAW, ENGLAND, 





SUPPORTED BY THE MINISTERING CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 


been allowed to be brought up amidst evil sur- 
roundings. 

A refuge for epileptic little ones has been 
established at the seaside, which is maintained 
in connection with the other homes. 

The district round the West Australia gold- 
mines had become unhealthy; typhoid fever 
had broken out and claimed many victims—so 
many that the hospital was overcrowded and 
patients who were recovering had to be turned 
out to make room for others more seriously ill. 
The consequences were disastrous. 

The Ministering Children’s League Conva- 
lescent Home, erected here at a cost of four 
thousand pounds, came to the rescue, with the 
result that a number of these sickly men were 
safely housed and carefully watched over until 
such time as it was wise for them to return to 
work. This home is to be further enlarged. 
The league owns a most valuable institution in 

Victoria, as it also does in New 
Zealand and in Tasmania. 





was raging, the league was to have 
its assemblies in Russia? 

That supporter of the then new 
association would have had to be 
possessed of an extraordinarily 
sanguine disposition who could 
have foreseen that eighteen build- 
ings, scattered about the globe and 
devoted to religious and philan- 
thropic work, would have been the 
direct outcome of that small gather- 
ing of young people, and that rich 
and poor, young and old, black 
and white would be joined together 
in bonds of fellowship to lessen 
suffering and to increase the sum 





A substantial building stands in 
the heart of the Egyptian city of 


doors we can see the figures of 


easily guess that it is for their 
benefit that this institution came 
to be erected. 

A most interesting ceremony took 
place in the spring of 1904, when 
the foundation-stone of this Indus- 
trial School for the Blind was 
laid. 

The then Governor of Alex- 
andria, Sidky Pacha, presided, 
having put off his journey to Cairo 








of human happiness. 

The society from its early days 
was fortunate in finding firm 
friends and hearty supporters, but 
by no means did it obtain universal 





RUSSIAN PRISONERS WITH THEIR CHILDREN, 
AIDED BY THE MINISTERING CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 





on purpose to be present and to 
have an opportunity of expressing 
his gratitude for what had been 
done for the sightless lads, who 
for some time had been instructed 


approval. Its rule was objected to, evils imagi- | before very long a convalescent home was started | in basketwork, and now were about to have 
nary or otherwise were foretold; but the best | for aiding children, in the hope that they might | a building of their own set up for them. 


proof, perhaps, that it met a need and was | once more become strong and robust. 


An inter- | 


Very skilful workers some of them had 


consequently not unworthy of support is to be esting fact connected with this establishment is | already become, and the guests assembled could 


found in its very success. 


that the very first trained nurses who went about 


judge of the fact for themselves, as they 


Had the effort been a worthless one it would | Ottawa on their mission of mercy wore on their | inspected the excellent chairs, tables, baskets, 
long ago have died a natural death, whereas | arms the badge of the society, a small Maltese | and so forth, on view, made in the Ministering 


Alexandria. Through the open | 


blind men and boys, and we can | 


known and _ respected 
not only in his own 
land, but in others. It 
was his intention to 
assist actively in forming a branch of the league. 
Then came the disastrous war with Japan, 
and the gallant sailor, of whom so much was 
expected, went down in his flag-ship to a watery 
grave at the very commencement of the strug- 
gle, to the great regret of his countrymen and 
of many others who had learned to respect his 
character and talents. 

This war, which for the time being sounded 
the death-knell of Russian peace and prosperity, 
might well, too, have sounded that of the little 
efforts which had been made to introduce a new 
society into the country. Very few branches had 
as yet been established, but, strange to say, it still 
continued to grow. Working parties of young 
people were formed, some laboring for the 
prisoners’ children, others for the victims of 
the war. 

Late last autumn a Russian lady and her 
daughter came over to England, after having 
tried in vain to secure a thoroughly reliable 
charitable worker in their own country. They 
crossed the entire European continent for no 
other purpose than to study the work carried on 
in children’s homes in England and to try to 
find the required helper. 

The institutions at Ottershaw were visited by 
| these ladies, and the younger one became deeply 
| interested in the work of the league. In the 
| meantime revolution had broken out, and these 
| devoted workers had a most perilous journey 


| back to Russia. 
T she had inwardly made while in England, 
that she would help the league, immedi- 
ately had an interview with Baron Bux- 
hoevden in St. Petersburg. Revolution had 
indeed brought sadness and dismay in its train, 
but strange to say, it had in one respect given 
assistance to our association. Liberty of con- 
science had at last come about, and now for the 
first time it was possible to have cards and 
| papers distributed in Russia with the prayer of 
| the league upon them. A league meeting was 
held in St. Petersburg in the Christmas season. 
The association was started for the benefit of 
children, but it has now been made possible 





The Christmas Meeting. 


HE younger lady, true to the resolve which 


























for older members to take advantage of a society | that it does not bind its adherents to work for | 
It differs | any special form of benevolence, its object being 
from others lately established in this particular, | to raise up ministering men and women. 


THE VACATION STINT 
“TEACHER’S PA’ 


which has proved helpful to many. 


“IBY Mary £. 


- HERE’S a pig now,” said ‘‘Jinny.”’ 
She was on her way home with 
‘*teacher’’ after school. 


| 
| 


This was the end of Constance Bigelow’s first | 


year of teaching. Immediately on coming here 
she had introduced an innovation, and had kept 
itup. Having noted that pigs sometimes waded 
in the irrigation ditch from which the scholars 
brought drinking water for the school, she forth- 
with had issued a rule that no child should 
drink of the irrigation ditch. As the school- 
house had no well, scholars must bring bottles 
of drinking water from home. 

Constance herself had brought a big bottle of 
water daily through the year. The children 
had so long been accustomed to drinking from the 
irrigation ditch that there was sometimes forget- 
fulness about the bottles even yet. Therefore 
Jinny was now ostentatiously carrying her own 
water-bottle outside her lunch-pail, that teacher 
might notice. 

‘*There’s another pig!’’ said Jinny. ‘‘I don’t 
drink that water! ’Tain’t satinary.’’ 

‘‘Sanitary,’’ corrected Constance. 

‘‘Santinary ’ stuttered Jinny. ‘‘We most 
had a well at the schoolhouse once, only they 
couldn’t find any water in it.” 

‘‘Don’t tell me any more about it, Jinny,’’ 
said Constance, wearily. ‘‘I have seen the 
fence about that dry schoolhouse well all the 
year.”’ 

‘*Yes’m,”’ said Jinny, meekly. 
we won’t tumble in. It’s been 
that way three years.’’ 

Constance bade her pupil good- 
by and went her own way across 
the fields homeward. When she 
had obtained this school a year 
ago her father had insisted on 
coming the many miles to this 
place with her. 

‘*You and I are all there’s left 
of us, Connie,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
can’t see you go off there alone. 
If I’m there I can keep house for 
you.”’ 

Mr. Bigelow was an old book- 
keeper. Of late years he had not 
been strong enough in nerves to 
work steadily long at a time, but 
he was “‘handy as a woman’’ 
about the house. Sometimes Mr. 
Bigelow almost. wondered whether 
‘*Connie’’ cared as much as he 
did about his having come with 
her. Little, imperative ‘‘school- 
ma’am’’ manners, short, incisive 
speech had crept into Connie’s 
ways, till sometimes Mr. Bigelow 

, was half-timid before this tall, 
fair-haired daughter of his. 

As Constance came in to-day 
her father was shelling peas. He 
looked up, smiling. 

‘*Well, Connie,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
guess you’re glad vacation’s 
come.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Constance, briefly. 

She put her water-bottle on the 
kitchen table. 

‘‘I’m going back home to visit 
Marian and the other girls this 
vacation,’’ she announced. ‘‘I’m going to start 
to-morrow. I’ll be gone all vacation.’’ 

She went swiftly up to her own room, leaving 
her father staring. He had expected Connie to 
stay with him this vacation. He had planned 
many pleasant surprises for her. 

Old Mr. Bigelow put the peas on to boil. 
When supper-time came he could hardly eat. 
Constance was absorbed in her plans. It did 
not occur to her that he would be lonesome. 

After supper Constance went to her room to 
pack her trunk. Mr. Bigelow washed the 
dishes. 
dark. 


**That’s so’s 


DRAWN BY 


He stared at the dusk-hidden garden, 


where the vegetables he had planted were | 


thriftily growing. 
Connie this vacation. ‘The berries would be 
ripe and Connie would not be here to eat them. 
What did he care for berries alone? 


“‘T ain’t company enough for Connie,’’ he | 


whispered. ‘‘Connie’s mother ought to have 
lived, instead of me.’’ 

Then he reproached himself. It was per- 
fectly natural for Constance to want to go back 
and see her girl friends. 

‘‘She’s all tired out teaching. I ought to 
have expected her to go away,’’ Mr. Bigelow 
told himself. ‘‘It’ll do her good to go.’’ 

Finally he went indoors to bed. 

In the depths of the night, however, Mr. 
Bigelow suddenly sat up. 

“‘T’ll do it!’’ he said to himself, excitedly. 
**While Connie’s gone I’ll dig in that school- 
house well! Maybe ’tisn’t as hopeless as folks 


He had meant them for | 
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Then he sat on the back steps in the | 





| dug very slowly, he was so tired. Three weeks, 


| all except Jinny and her brother, who together 
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thought when they stopped three years ago! 
I’ll go see that well soon’s Connie’s gone! 
When she finds her pa’s got her a well this 
vacation, I guess Connie’ll be pleased! I'll 
have it for my stint this vacation !’’ 

The next day he parted with Connie at the 
train with a much lighter heart than he would 
have thought possible. 

The long weeks of vacation looked short when 





he feverishly thought of the ‘‘stint’? he had set 
for himself. Of course it was not the best time | 
of the year, he supposed, to dig a well, but as | 
it was already dug so far down, probably it | 
would not matter. He went to see the trustees 
immediately. They gave him permission to. 
dig, if he liked, but told him he would not find 
water. 

‘*Well, if I do find it,’’ said Mr. Bigelow to 
one trustee, ‘‘may we have a school celebration, 
and will you give us a speech?” 

*‘Oh, yes!’ promised the trustee, jocularly. 
‘*T’ll make a speech on ‘Famous Wells.’ ”’ 

So old Mr. Bigelow went to the schoolhouse 
well, accompanied by Jinny and her brother, 
and made examination. The old well had never 
been filled. The old windlass was there still. 
It needed new rope. The well seemed perfectly 
dry. 

There was much enthusiasm among the older 
scholars of the school. ‘‘We’ll come every day 
and help you!’’ promised some of the boys. 





**I’ll dig and you can pull up the earth for 






me with the windlass as fast as I fill the] 
bucket,’’ planned Mr. Bigelow. 

**Will the water in the well be santinary ?’’ | 
anxiously inquired Jinny. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Bigelow, ‘‘it’ll] be sanitary. 
Teacher’]1 like it.’’ 

When a week had passed without finding 
water the number of helpers grew smaller. 
‘Two weeks went by. Some days Mr. Bigelow 


and Jinny one day got three other girls to help 
her haul up the earth. A little later, and Mr. 
Bigelow was derided by some and deserted by 


worked the windlass. 
the ‘‘teacher’s pa.’’ 

**We’ll find water yet, an’ we’ll have a school 
celebration,’’ said Jinny, daily. ‘‘I’m learning 
a piece to say at it.’’ 

**Yes—yes,’’ said Mr. Bigelow, wistfully, 
‘*we’ll find water.’’ 

Mr. Bigelow and his two helpers went to 
work at the well very early mornings, never 
later than six. One morning three mischievous 
large boys came earlier, and filling several barrels 
of water from the irrigation ditch, wheeled the 
barrels carefully to the schoolhouse, and poured 
the water into the well. They refilled the 
barrels, and repeated their trick, chuckling. 
Then covering their tracks, they hid just as 
Mr. Bigelow was coming. 

‘*He’ll think he struck water and it ran in 
overnight !’’? chuckled the boys. 

Old Mr. Bigelow was feeling very tired this 


Jinny would not desert 





“JINNYI!" HE CRIED, 
“JINNY! THE WATER'S COME!” 


morning. He had begun to think he could not 
keep up working like this much longer. One 
night he had dreamed that when he descended | 
the well he had stepped down ankle-deep into 
water. But it was only a dream. Connie 
would never know how he had worked. He 
would not tell her. He had not mentioned the 
well in his letters. 

Mr. Bigelow went wearily down the ladder 
inside the well this morning. He stepped off 
the last rung into water. Water! He could 
hardly believe his senses at first. It was so like 
his dream. 

‘*It’s run in in the night!’ cried Mr. Bige- 
low. ‘‘I’ve struck water !’’ 

A moment later his excited face appeared 
above the well. 

“‘Jinny!’’ he cried. 
come !’”” 

**0-0-oh!’’ squealed Jinny, hopping up and 
down. ‘‘O-0-oh!’’ 

Mr. Bigelow began to run. 

**Run tell folks, Jinny!’’ he called back, 


“Jinny! The water’s | 


joyfully. ‘‘Run tell folks! We won’t dig any 
more to-day. We’ll just let the water rise in 
the well. Run tell folks! The water’s come!’’ 


Away down by the irrigation ditch three 
fifteen-year-old boys were rolling over and laugh- 
ing. A black pig was their only observer. 

Mr. Bigelow ran to tell the school trustee 
who had unbelievingly promised to give a speech 
on ‘‘Famous Wells’’ at the school celebration. 

‘*Water’s come!’’ cried Mr. Bigelow. ‘‘Get 
your speech ready !’” 

The school trustee was somewhat excited at 
the news. Now, with water really in the 
schoolhouse well and the celebration day coming, 
his promised speech suddenly loomed in reality 
before him, and knowing himself to be some- 
what of an orator, pride in the matter sprang 
up in him, and he resolved to cover himself 
with glory before his audience. Therefore, 
having hurried to the schoolhouse and satisfied 
himself by a hasty glance that there really was 
water in the well, the trustee hastily disposed 
of his business of the day, and took the noon 
train for the city, his object being 
to ransack the city libraries on the 
subject of ‘‘Famous Wells.’’ 

Most of the people, indolent as 
they had been about obtaining any 
water for the school, received old 
Mr. Bigelow’s joyful news with 
sympathy and pleasure. It wasa 
day of triumph for the old man. 

**L stepped right down off the 
ladder into water most up to my 
ankles !’’ he told repeatedly. 

By the time he had made his 
last visit night had come. He had 
aroused a good deal of excitement. 
One mother had driven to the next | 
town to get a pattern of sleeves for | 
a new white dress for the celebra- | 
tion. 

Mr. Bigelow was too tired to | 
descend the well again that night. 
He visited it, however, and dropped | 
a little stone into the darkness, but | 
heard no splash. | 

“IT guess I’m getting too deaf | 
to hear it splash,’’ he thought, | 
contentedly. ‘‘Like enough I'll | 
find three or four feet of water 
there to-morrow morning.’’ | 

Mr. Bigelow went home to dream 
of Connie’s surprise, and to worry | 
lest nobody knew the words of the 
**Old Oaken Bucket.’’ 

He rose in the night, put on 
his spectacles, and with trembling, 
excited hands hunted through Con- 
nie’s music to see if he could find 
the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket,’’ but he 
could not. 

“T’ll send to the city for it if 
nobody has it here,’’ he told himself. ‘‘Oh, 
I’m so glad! I’m so glad I’ve got a well for 
Connie !’”’ 

The next morning early he hurried to the 
schoolhouse well. He went down the ladder. 
As he neared the bottom Mr. Bigelow saw no 
reflection of water in the dark. Cautiously he 
put down his foot from the last rung. His foot 
struck earth. 

- “Why! Why!’ he cried. 

He bent down and felt. There was no water; 
the earth was muddy, but that was all. He 
felt frantically all round the bottom of the well. 

Then with a groan he sank down on the damp 
earth. 

By and by he roused himself and began dig- 
ging frantically. It must be that he was near 
water! He had stepped into it here only yes- 
terday ! 

His frantic digging gradually changed to 
methodical plodding as he grew tired. 

But it was not for long. Jinny came run- 
ning to the well, and called down to him. 

**Oh, come up here!’’ she called, half-crying. 
**Come up here !’’ 

Mr. Bigelow came up, and Jinny, tear-faced, | 
told him how the boys had deceived him. | 
Jinny’s brother had found it out. 

‘*Then I didn’t find water, after all?’’ asked | 
Mr. Bigelow, shakily. 

**No,’’ said Jinny. 

Mr. Bigelow put out his hand and laid hold 
of the windlass. He sat down on the earth- 
heap a while. Then, Jinny’s brother having 
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arrived, Mr. Bigelow descended the well again 
and tried to dig. But he had had too great a 
shock. He came up before long. 

**I—I guess I’ll go home,”’ he said, slowly. 

At home Mr. Bigelow sat down on the back 
steps. He leaned his head on his hands, and 
sat there a long time. It was all untrue, then. 
There was no water. He had spent yesterday 
going round telling a lie! There would be no 
school celebration. Nobody would sing the 
‘Old Oaken Bucket.’? He had worked so 
hard,—so terribly hard,—and he was so tired! 
He would be the laughing-stock of the com- 
munity for having believed he had found water 
in the well. Mr. Bigelow winced when he 
thought how Connie’s voice would sound saying 
that: ‘*The laughing-stock of the community !’’ 
She would be ashamed of him, and he had so 
wanted to help her. 

Mr. Bigelow was roused by a sound of feet 
beside him. Looking up, he saw Jinny. She 
was regarding him anxiously. 

**Ain’t you coming to dig any more to-day ?”” 
she asked. 

Mr. Bigelow shook his head hopelessly. 
**T’m clear wore out,’ he said. ‘‘It’s no use.’” 
His head dropped on his hands. 

Jinny choked down something in her throat. 
** Ain’t teacher going to have any well at all?’’ 
she asked. 

Mr. Bigelow shook his head without raising 
it. 

Jinny turned red. She choked, and ran away 
as fast as she could. She sped to the school- 
house well, and there, alone, she threw herself 
down on the pile of earth, and cried. 

The school trustee had stayed in the city 
overnight, and had found some very good items 
about ‘‘Famous Wells.’’ He returned in the 
morning, his head full of his speech. 

‘*They’ll be proud that they ever elected me 
school trustee !’’ he thought, exultantly. 

It was therefore somewhat of a blow to the 
trustee when his little girl met him on his 
return and told him there was no water in the 
schoolhouse well, after all. 

‘*What!’’ cried the trustee. 

It is an embarrassment to have composed a 
speech and then to have the occasion for the 
speech vanish. The speech ‘‘festers’’ in the 
brain. The trustee felt some irritation. His 
speech—his peroration—his applause—all gone 
because of the obstinacy of a well! His chagrin 
was further deepened because several local 
people knew that he was going to make the 
speech. He had modestly told them. Now 
his facts on ‘‘Famous Wells’’ rankled. 

The trustee hastened to the schoolhouse. 
There Jinny lay prone on the heap of earth 
beside the well, crying. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked the trustee. 

*“*‘I—I learned my piece about water,—how 
it came down at Lodore,—an’—an’ now there 
ain’t going to be any celebration to say it at!’’ 
wept Jinny. 

Her wail found an unsuspectedly vulnerable 
spot in the trustee’s soul. Had not he, too, 
‘learned his piece,’’ and felt the blow of no 
‘celebration to say it at’’? 

**The—the water was going to be so sati- 
nary!’’ wept Jinny. 

The trustee drew near the well and looked 
into its obstinate depths. 

**He’s mad,’’ thought Jinny. 

The trustee did look savage. 





He was think- 


| ing about those three boys who had poured the 


water into the well and deceived them all. He 
was thinking, moreover, that if the county paper 
should find out that he had prepared a speech 
and then had lacked a well that he as school 
trustee ought to have provided for the children, 
he might see some sarcastic remarks about him- 
self in the paper, for the editor was not friendly 
to him. Ridicule in a paper affects votes some- 
times. The school trustee wanted to be reélected. 

The trustee went away from the well without 
another word. He went straight to the families 
of the three boys who had poured the barrels of 
water into the well. The speech of the trustee 
was grim and to the point. 

**You young rascals,’’ he said, *‘if you want 
to save yourselves from arrest for malicious 
mischief in tampering with school property, 
you three will come and dig a trench from my 
place to the schoolhouse to lay pipes for water !’’ 

The trustee had a fine Artesian well on his 
place, supplying plenty of water for himself 
and the schoolhouse if pipes were laid. He 
moreover told the boys that the only way in 
which they could redeem their characters in the 
eyes of an enraged community which had been 
looking forward to a ‘‘celebration’’? was to dig 
that trench. 

If ever three fifteen-year-old boys perspired 
for their transgressions they were the three who 
dug that first day. The trustee was a grim 
taskmaster. Secretly the trustee knew he did it 
to have a celebration to ‘‘speak his piece at,’’ 
but he did not mention this. . 

The second day of digging, however, old Mr. 
Bigelow, discovering what was going on, came 
to help the three boys dig the trench. 

**Now, Mr. Bigelow,’’ remonstrated the trus- 
tee, ‘‘you’ve done enough digging in that well! 
These boys deserve to have to dig! You go and 
rehearse the children in their pieces for the 
celebration we’re going to have after the pipes 
reach the schoolhouse. ’’ 


But old Mr. Bigelow looked wistful. ‘‘I’d 


like to help get the water to the schoolhouse for 
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Connie,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’ll rehearse the children | 
evenings. ’’ 

So Mr. Bigelow dug all day beside the three | 
boys. They were shamefaced at first and in- | 
clined to be sullen, but the friendly kindliness | 
of ‘‘teacher’s pa’? won them, till before the day 
was over they were friends. Seeing old Mr. 
Bigelow at work, one after another of the 
neighboring men and bigger boys came to help. 
At night Mr. Bigelow trained the children to | 
sing the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket,” and listened 
to their ‘‘pieces.’’ 

So it was that almost at the end of vacation 
Constance Bigelow, returning unexpectedly, 
walked into the house one evening, and found a 
small boy standing before her father and reciting 
reverently, ‘‘ Now Jacob’s well was there.’’ 

Mr. Bigelow turned his head at the sound | 
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of her entrance. ‘‘ Why, Connie!’’ he said, 
joyfully. 

“*O pa!’’ cried Connie, kissing him. | 

‘I was just hearing this little boy say his | 
verses for the celebration,’’ explained Mr. Bige- 
low. ‘‘I thought it’d be nice toward the end 
of the celebration for this boy to say some 
verses about Bible wells. Our pipes are most 
tothe schoolhouse, Connie, and I hope you’ll | 
like the celebration we’ ve fixed up!’’ 

But Connie was laughing and half-crying on 
his shoulder. ‘‘O pa!” she said. ‘‘ You blessed 
pa! I’ve been hearing about that schoolhouse 
well from everybody all the way up from the | 
station! To think of your working so hard all | 
this vacation and never telling me! You blessed | 
pa! They never would have got any water for | 
the schoolhouse if it hadn’t been for you!’’ 


The Defeat of the F7ying Duck 


CBYy Franklin Welles Calkins 


sa ES,’’ replied Bonhomme, 

Y in answer to my query, 

**we had thievery to con- 

tend with often in the fur traffic, 

and sometimes lost furs or 

freighted . goods to considerable 
value. 

‘*The boldest attempt at steal- 
ing known to all my trading 
experience was the scheme of run- 
ning off with the entire cargo of 
a steamer. This was made by 
the captain and crew of the boat Flying | 
Duck, and came within an ace of success. | 

“The Duck was the first to reach our post 
that spring. We noted that she had a new 
captain and pilot, but thought nothing of this | 
incident of change, which was not ‘infrequent. 
The boat was small and of light draft, and as 
we had done a great trade in buffalo hides that 
winter, we were able to load her. We put our 
junior clerk, Joe Amor, aboard, and as the 
Duck promised another trip before fall, three 
of our fur trappers took passage, bound for a 
visit at St. Louis. 

‘*These passengers were our clerk, Barefoot 
Kelly, and two brothers named Langsey. The 
crew consisted of pilot and six ordinary roust- 
abouts, one of whom acted as engineer. They 
appeared to be a jolly lot of fellows, and there 
was no act or word among them to cause sus- 
picion until the boat reached Woodup Island, 
about three hundred miles below our post. 

**While the Duck was taking on wood, our 
men went on shore to stretch their legs. There 
was but one chopper at the wood camp, and as 
he labored with the crew, there was no one to 
visit with, so our men finally got their rifles 
and whiled away the time shooting at a mark. 
It was no doubt owing to this trivial incident 
that our company was saved the loss of a cargo | 
of furs and hides worth more than thirty thou- | 
sand dollars. 

‘‘Amor and the trappers were still amusing 
themselves when they heard the steamer’s engine 
grunting, and turning their attention, discovered 
that she had finished loading and was laboring 
to back out of a rather difficult landing. 

‘‘The passengers hurried toward her, sup- 
posing they had been forgotten for the moment, 
and as they did so, they passed the wood- 
chopper, who stood staring at them with a 
queer look in his face. 

‘*There was yet opportunity to ran and leap 
aboard the Duck without need for her to stop 
work. Our men sped forward, and you can 
imagine their surprise when captain and crew 
rose from behind the piled-up wood with guns 
presented. 

‘* *Keep off! Keep off, or you’re dead men!’ 
was the savage command hurled at them. 

**Of course they obeyed at that close range; 
and they understood instantly that they were 
to be left helpless while that rascally outfit ran 
off with a cargo of furs. 

** “See you later!’ shouted one of the thieves, 
derisively, as their boat cleared and the Duck 
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XIV. EXECUTIVE PLACES IN 
LARGE STORES. 


MAMWANHEN a salesgirl in a particular 
: W department of a large store has 
; demonstrated that she has ability 


advanced to the position of ‘‘head of stock.’’ 
She still keeps her place as a salesgirl, and 
still sells goods; but in addition she exercises a 
general oversight over the goods, watches for 
depletion in any particular line, makes notes of 
those styles or qualities which sell best, keeps 
the buyer for that department informed, and, in 
general, pushes the sales. For this she receives 
a slight increase of wages, so that she is usually 
the best-paid salesgirl in her department. 

If she shows ability she next becomes ‘‘cleri- 
cal assistant’’ to the buyer. Thus, starting with 
® poorer equipment in the way of education, 
she has now fought her way up to the position, 
referred to in the preceding paper, which the 
college girl took when she entered the store. 

In this position she gets the point of view of | 
the buyer of goods, in addition to that of the 
seller, which she acquired at the counter down- 
stairs. She keeps the stock-sheets, which record 








began to swing off into the current. 

‘*Barefoot Kelly’s gun was | 
loaded, as was that of one of the | 
Langsey boys. When the steamer 
was still within easy range, Bare- 
foot turned to his fellows. ‘Get 
behind the wood -piles quick as 
lightning,’ he jerked out, ‘then | 
shoot into that pilot-house !’ 

‘Amor, who had a six-shooter 
at his hip, sprang with the 
trappers to cover; and in 
a twinkling their guns spat bullets at 
the single board siding of the pilot’s 
quarters. 

**The crew replied to their fire, and 
bullets flew back and forth until rifles 
and Colts were emptied. Whether the 
pilot had been hit was matter for spec- 
ulation. His cabin was entered by a 
stairway which could not be seen from 
our men’s point of view. It seemed, 
however, to the deserted passengers that 
the Duck’s course was wavering for 
a minute or two; then she steadily 
bore away down-stream. 

‘*The men were, of course, enraged 
beyond measure, enraged the more 
because of their seeming helplessness. 
While they were standing looking after 
the steamer in sullen silence the wood- 
chopper approached them. 

***Men,’ he said, ‘I saw what was 
comin’ too late to warn you. Now the 
only thing to do is to make a raft— 
my partners have got our boat up 
White River—and get down to Fort 
Pierre as quick as you can. Mebby 
you can catch a steamer there, or 
meet one goin’ down, that’ll unload 
and chase them villains. Come on, 
I’ve got rope enough to string some 
few logs together.’ 

**And instantly our fellows grabbed 
at the chance and went into action. 
In an hour they had three dry cotton- 
woods tied together, and paddles made 
for propelling. The wood - chopper 
wanted to go with them, but they had 
no more rope, and the raft would 
barely keep dry feet for four of them. 

**So the deserted ones left him grind- 
ing his teeth—for of course the Duck 


they were about to hail an up-river boat. Then 
they saw that the lights were stationary, and a 
cautious approach within the shadows of a bluff 
bank showed them the Flying Duck fast 


laground. This seemed proof positive that her 


pilot was disabled, for the river was high, and 

no competent pilot would have run so light a 

boat aground unless he did it deliberately. 
‘Our men kept out of sight of the crew, who 


| were out in the shallows evidently trying to 


‘jack up’ her bows, and running their raft 
ashore and concealing it, went into hiding to 
watch. They could have slipped by and gone 
on, but all had the feeling that the Duck was 
stuck for an unloading. 

‘*They were right. Long before daylight the 
steamer’s lanterns were seen plying between 
her and the opposite river-bank. The Duck 
had two large rowboats, and these were convey- 
ing her heavier freight, some twenty tons of 
buffalo hides, ashore. 

‘*Very soon the pursuers were on the move. 
They went to their raft and shoved off, drifting 
across the river in darkness, about a mile below 


the stranded steamer. Then they made their | 


way cautiously above and took to some bushes 
very near to where the freight was being landed. 

‘*The rowboats plied steadily for hours, and 
meantime, as daylight came on, several men 


could be seen shifting wood ranks from bow | 


to stern of the Duck. 

‘*Finally the heavier hides were pretty much 
stacked on a low bank two or three feet above 
the water’s edge, and while the balance of the 
crew was busy under the steamer’s bows, three 


DRAWN BY 
ERNEST FOSBERY. 





THE THREE TRAPPERS EXCHANGED WOOLEN SHIRTS AND 


HEAD-GEAR WITH THEM. 











which, with its bushes, had offered concealment 
to the watchers. 

‘The man, peering keenly ahead, slipped 
from bush to bush, until, in the twinkling of 
an eye, three rifle-barrels gleamed in his face, 
and a warning to drop his gun and lie down 
was hissed in his ear. He lost no time in 
heeding, and in the time it takes to tell, he was 
withed hand and foot, and gagged into the bar- 
gain. He was then chucked into conceal- 
ment, and the plotters awaited inactive for a 
time. 

**It was a half-hour or so later that his shore 
companions came sauntering over the rise. They 
had been talking in low tones, but now one 
raised his voice in protest. 

** «Tell ye nothin’ ain’t happened to him, Bill! 
He’s jest stalkin’ an antelope. Here, come 
down here and you’ll see where he’s crawled 
off to, likely.’ They came on, following their 
comrade’s tracks to where he had been made to 
lie down, and then found themselves surrounded 
and covered as he had been. 

***Not a word out o’ ye if ye vally life!’ 
whispered Barefoot Kelly, and three minutes 
later the men were all lying helpless and speech- 
less. Next the three trappers exchanged woolen 
shirts and head-gear with them. And when 
they’d made their new toilet the three strolled 
back unconcernedly, and seated themselves 
among the bales of hides. 

**Amor, who lay in hiding on the little rise, 
some thirty yards away, watched operations 
lat the steamer with anxiety. In an hour or 
| so the Duck was able to back off the shifting 
quicksands, and she slowly and awk- 
wardly swung round and came on to 
make a landing. 

‘*Presently Amor could look in at 
the open window of the pilot’s cab 
and see her captain at the wheel. 
With the pilot disposed of, the boat’s 
crew and the liers in wait were equal 
in numbers—and on board the Flying 
Duck were the company’s most valu- 
able bales of beaver, fox and other 
furs. Amor’s breath came quick and 
fast in a growing excitement. All de- 
pended now on the adroitness of his 
three plucky trappers. 

**Knowing just what movement to 
expect, Amor trained his rifle on the 
pilot. The boat was drifting awk- 
wardly at the bank, and two of the 
crew stood well out on her bow to cast 
off her rope. 

‘*These cried to their supposed mates 
on shore to stand by to make fast toa 
tree. The trappers, leaning back among 
the bales and half-concealed, paid no 
attention until the boat had come so 
near that it would be impossible for 
her to sheer off without touching the 
bank. Then they leaped to their feet 
and sprang forward, with rifles leveled. 

‘At the signal Amor, too, ran 
swiftly up, holding his gun on the 
pilot’s cabin, where the captain saw 
in a twinkling what had happened, 
and froze in his tracks. He rang 
three bells to his engineer, but his 
order came too late. The Flying 
Duck bumped against the bank, and 
his late passengers jumped aboard to 
face him and what was left of his crew 
on the cleared fore-deck, and without 
arms. They glared like trapped wolves 
shorn of their fangs, but they were 
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had not paid for its wood—and sped down the | men were left ashore with the hides—whether | quickly disposed of. The pilot was found on 


Missouri. By vigorous work with the paddles 
they were able nearly to double the speed of | 
the current. 

‘*It was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
when they set out on their well-nigh hopeless 
chase, and, without food, they worked like 
beavers until sunset. A couple of loons, shot 
from the raft, furnished them a dry and unpal- 
atable supper, and they pushed on, making not | 
less than eight miles an hour until about mid- | 
night. | 

**At this time they discovered lights on the 
river below, and for a moment believed that | 


to guard them or not did not appear. 

‘*These men sat dozing and smoking, while 
those in hiding whispered together, forming a 
plan for their capture. Presently trial was 
made of Barefoot Kelly’s suggestion. This man 
could mimic quite successfully the calls of a 
number of wild animals. He crawled away 
stealthily to a little distance, and presently the 
shrill, warning whistle of an antelope was 
heard. 

‘*This was repeated two or three times, and 
then his mimicry was rewarded by the appear- 
ance of a hunter stealing over the slight rise 


MODERN OCCUPATIONS 
FOR” WOMEN 
fBVEDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ 


above her fellows in that department she is | the transactions in all the various lines. She | as New York in the East, Chicago and St. 


learns where the buyer gets the fifteen-dollar | 
suits which sold so well last month, and what 
lines have netted the largest profits. 

In some stores the position of clerical assistant 
does not exist by that name. In such places 
the successful head of stock becomes assistant | 
buyer. 

In addition to those duties just described, 
she will visit the wholesale markets with the 
buyer, and will be responsible for the stock in 
her department, once it is in the store. She | 
must watch it closely, and know when to push 
a ‘‘dull’’ line by judicious advertising or by 
special mark-down sales. Her wages will be 
from fifteen to forty dollars a week, and she 
may also have a commission on sales. 

The buyer’s position is the goal of every 
ambitious department-store girl. Not only are 
the emoluments greater in the matter of money, 
but there are trips to the great wholesale markets, 


Louis in the West, New Orleans in the South, 
and San Francisco on the Pacific coast. In 
many departments there are also yearly or semi- 
yearly trips to London or Paris. This gives 
variety and adds charm to the work. 

The requirements are energy, good taste, exec- 
utive ability to handle subordinates, and above 
all, and rarest of all, the ‘‘buying instinct’’— 
the ability to make a good trade. Rare as this 
quality is, it shows itself as often in women as 


in men, and it always commands a high figure. | 


The salaries of buyers depend both on their 
ability and on the department which they repre- 


sent. The buyer for the smallest department | 


would hardly receive less than twenty dollars 
a week, and in the more important departments 
the salaries of women sometimes range as high 
as seven or eight thousand dollars. 

Besides the positions that have been men- 
tioned, there are other well-paid places for 


a bunk with a punctured shoulder, and the man 
at the engine made no resistance. 

*‘Our men managed the boat to Fort Pierre, 
| where they waited for a pilot, and then went on 
|to St. Louis, delivering their prisoners to the 
authorities there. 

| “It turned out that the Flying Duck had 
been leased, ostensibly for the fur traffic, but 
really to make one grand haul and get away 
with it. Her capture, under the circumstances, 
was certainly a notable exploit, and I am glad 
to say that Amor was promoted, and the others 
rewarded somewhat as they deserved.’’ 
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capable girls in the department store. 
Store guides receive from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars a week; secretaries to the 
higher officers from fifteen to thirty. It 
sometimes happens that a girl who begins 
at the lower rounds of the ladder may show 
small ability for climbing by the regular and 
| usual steps, and yet may develop qualities which 
|push her into one of these higher places of 
| another sort. 
Every one who has noticed the lists of ‘‘in- 
tended occupations’ of the graduating classes 
of men’s colleges is aware that the number of 
| those who enter the professions has decreased, 
while the number of those who select a business 
career has increased. 

The reason is plain. College men have learned 
that the money rewards of success in business 
are greater. 

The growing and coming changes in the char- 
| acter of department-store work are beginning to 

have a similar effect upon the minds of intelli- 
gent girls. With the raising of the standard of 
ability, business life is tempting them more 
and more, and foremost among business oppor- 
tunities stands the department store. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
7 be contentious. Concern yourselves 
with your duties, and your rights will 
take care of themselves.’’ A bit of parting 
advice from a general to the graduates of West 
Point, but applicable to all men, young or old, | 
college graduates or not. 


© ew Smuts, a Boer War veteran, reports | 
an interesting explanation of the agricul- 
tural depression in South Africa. In a recent 
speech he said that an old man remarked to 
him that ‘‘the fault of the Transvaal is that 
the ground is too low, you have to bend your 
back to work.’’ 


| ow is falling into line with the centennial 
celebration procession. President Diaz is | 
arranging to commemorate the one hundredth | 
anniversary of the beginning of the revolt against 
Spain which led ultimately to the independence 
of the republic. The celebration will begin on 
September 15, 1910. 


he Illinois Legislature has increased the sal- 

ary of the governor of the state to twelve | 
thousand dollars, double the former amount. 
Ileretofore the governors of New Jersey, New | 
York and Pennsylvania, with a salary of ten 
thousand dollars, have been the best paid.  Lli- 
nois now heads the list. The customary salary 
is from three to five thousand dollars. The | 
Governor of Vermont receives only fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 


he first honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine 

which Oxford University has ever granted | 
has just been conferred upon a man who had 
looked forward to the practice of medicine in 
London. He gave up the idea years ago to 
devote his knowledge and his life to the poor 
fisherfolk of Labrador. The recipient of the 
degree is Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, and the degree 
itself is, with peculiar significance in this case, | 
‘*honoris causa.”’ 


he other day a bride stepped from her 
father’s house, ran the gantlet of flying rice 
and old shoes, and reached the carriage. She 
was about to enter when an old shoe, hurled by 
a guest, struck one of the horses. He plunged 
and frightened his mate. The pair ran, and 
the bride began her happy life with a broken 
leg. In time we shall outgrow the thirteenth 
century style of humor which leads us to add | 
discomfort and embarrassment, if not danger, 
to a nerve-trying ceremony. 


Des as The Hague Conference assembled it 
was announced that France and Great Britain 
had entered into agreement with Spain to main- 
tain the status quo in the Mediterranean. This 
means that France shall be unmolested in 
Algiers, that England shall have its way in 
Egypt, and that the situation in Morocco shall 
remain unchanged. The arrangement is a prac- 
tical proof of the peaceful disposition of the 
powers concerned, and an expression in deed of | 
the spirit behind the peace conference. 


H°* delicate are the instruments which record 
earthquake shocks may be judged by the 
reports, which came almost simultaneously from 
many sources, of the recent slight disturbance 
in Ecuador. From Havana came the report 
that ‘‘the seismograph this morning registered 
an earthquake fourteen thousand miles distant, | 
the waves propagating from southwest to north- 
east. The indications are that the center of the 
disturbance was located beneath the waters of 
the Pacific, near Central America.”? From other 
far distant points came similar reports long 
before the news came of the actual location of 
the earthquake. 


Awa example of the new spirit in inter- 
national dealings appears in the recent letter 
of Secretary Root to the Chinese minister, an- 
nouncing that the President will recommend to 
Congress that the United States surrender its 
claim to about twelve million dollars of the 
indemnity which China agreed to pay for inju- 
ries arising out of the Boxer uprising. This 
sum is that part of the original award of 
twenty-five millions which is in excess of the 
actual sums assessed as the reasonable damage. 
When the award was made by an international 
commission it was not possible to ascertain 
exactly what amount was due, and China was 
unable to resist payment of any sum asked. In | 
a spirit of fairness the American government 
has gone behind the returns, and is now making a | 
private settlement with China in the same spirit | 








THE PROPOSED FRANKLIN UNION BUILDING. 


| object of the campaign of attack was to force 


| of herself. 
) are able to take care of themselves; and it was 


| protection of minors, have generally been de- 
|clared invalid when they apply to private 


| accept or reject work under whatever conditions 


|in the interest of public safety. 


Rit: Liberals are planning to appeal to 


in which an honorable 
man would deal with a 
tirm which had overpaid | 
him. aa 

rty politics compli- 

cates government in | 
Japan as well as in| 
other countries. Last | 
month the newspapers 
were filled with des- | 
patches containing re- | 
ports of the indignant | 
protests of Japanese | 
public men against the 
treatment of their fel- | 
low countrymen in this | 
country. But all the} 
protests were made by 
opponents of the party in power, and the avowed 








the cabinet out of office and compel the with- 
drawal of the Japanese ambassador to the 
United States, and the filling of his place and 
that of other officers with adherents of the party 
now in the opposition. The responsible officers 
of government in Japan and in the United 
States know that there is no ground for a dis- 
turbance of the friendly relations between the 
two powers. 
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WORTH LIVING. 


Life is fairer than it seems. 
Light in darkest corners gleams. 
London Christian World. 


| Sons, 
|a lure for village boys, and hundreds of idlers 
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EQUAL RIGHTS. 


omen have the same rights as men to/| 
contract for the sale of their labor, | 


according to a recent decision of the 


|New York Court of Appeals. This view was | 


set forth in an opinion declaring the unconstitu- | 
tionality of a law which limited the hours within 
which women may work in factories. 

‘The expediency of such a law can be defended | 
on two grounds: either as an exercise of the | 
police power of the state in safeguarding the | 
health of the people, or as an exercise of paternal 
care over one who is incompetent to take care 
The court insists that adult women 


not contended that the law was passed to protect 
the health of the women. 

A few years ago the same court declared un- 
constitutional a similar law limiting the hours 
within which a man might work for hire. But 
the courts have sustained laws regulating the 
conditions surrounding the labor of children, as 
the children are regarded as wards of the state. 

Eight-hour laws, unless passed in the interests 
of public health, or of public safety, or for the 


employment. Congress, however, may decide 
the conditions under which government em- 
ployés may work, and state and city governments 
may limit the hours of labor on public works ; 
but in all ordinary employment the courts have 
sustained the right of a man or a woman to 





it may be offered. 

Laws fixing the hours within which a man 
may work on a railroad-train are passed, how- 
ever, and sustained by the courts, for they are 
Yet state 
legislatures continue to pass laws limiting the 
hours of labor of women in factories, and it is 
possible that the courts may in time sustain | 
them, not as a proper regulation for the protec- | 
tion of those unable to protect themselves, but | 
on the broad ground of public policy for the | 
protection of the health of coming generations. | 


® © 
REFORMING THE LORDS. 


the country on the issue of the veto power 

of the House of Lords. The premier 
has asked the House of Commons to declare 
that the power of the Lords should be so re- 
stricted as to make it possible for the Commons 
to pass a bill over the veto of the Lords. 

That some reform is needed all parties admit. 
The Lords themselves, a majority of whom 
are Conservatives, have appointed a committee 
to devise a plan for improving the body. So 
long ago as 1888 Lord Salisbury, then premier, 
introduced a bill providing for the appointment 
of life peers. After the Lords rejected Glad- 
stone’s second home rule bill, the great Liberal 
leader made a declaration of war upon the upper 
house. It is the rejection of the education bill 
and the plural voting bill by the Lords that has 
precipitated the attack at this time. 

The situation has changed, however, since 
the threat of filling the house with Liberal 
peers forced the Lords to pass the reform act 
in 1832. That law made the House of Commons 
the great representative body of Parliament, 
and for years it was believed that the Lords 
would continue to follow the lead of the Com- 
mons when it was backed by public sentiment 
expressed at the polls. But although the Par- 
liament chosen in 1892 was elected to give home 
rule to Ireland, the Lords threw out the bill 
when it reached them, and at the election which 
succeeded they were sustained by the voters. 

The old theory that the Lords would yield to 
the mandate of a popular election was exploded. 





After the Liberals succeeded the Conservatives 
in 1905, on the issue, among others, of educa- 
tional reform, the Lords deliberately rejected 
the Liberal plan, for the second time asserting 
their will against that of the elected house. 

There is nothing left for the Liberals but to 
meet the issue. If they are to carry out their 
policies they must find some way to overcome 
the opposition of a house that is always con- 
trolled by the Conservatives. 

The leaders in the upper house are experi- 
enced statesmen. Many, if not all, of them 
have served in the Commons before they suc- 
ceeded to their titles, and their judgment on 
public matters is that of experts. The success 
of the present attack upon their veto power 
will depend on the attitude of the great mass of 
British voters toward the preservation of a check 
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may be seen how they have fared, and whether 
or not they have developed as they should. 

Once a year, also, some hundreds of colleges 
release some thousands of their ‘‘fry’’ after four 
years of training intended to fit them to fignt 
the battle of life successfully. The date of 
graduation is the tag by which they are identi- 
fied; and both to classmates and outsiders no 
feature of college reunions is more interesting— 
or more pathetic, at times—than the progress, 
or lack of it, which *‘the boys’’ have made. 
Some who gave great promise are still ‘‘small 
fry’’ ; others have become ‘*whales.’’ 

It is not the fault of the colleges that all do 
not become ‘‘whales,’’ and certainly the students 
enjoy advantages over their finny brothers in 
having no end of good advice thrust upon them, 
and the highest ideals held constantly before 











upon the growing radicalism of the lower house. 
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TOO MUCH FUN. 


their eyes. A brief glimpse at some of the 
characterizations of college aims by college presi- 
| dents will show how true this is. 

President Eliot of Harvard wants men ‘‘who 


If all the year were playing holidays, |aspire through efficiency to serve well their 


To sport would be as tedious as to work. 


4 Shakespeare. 
® © 


“FOR IDLE HANDS TO DO.” 


he loafing habit is a menace to the boys of 
both country and city. Every wise mother 

must be on her guard against it for her 

The grocery-store furnishes only too easy 


frequent the public squares of the great cities. 
There is no accounting for the seeming leisure 

of the army of grown-up loafers. Most of them 

are able-bodied, although some are anemic or 


| badly nourished. But the sad truth probably 


is that a doting mother began the useless career 
of each of them, and that a hard-working wife 
continues the indulgence. 

It is not easy for a mother to invent occupa- 
tions for her littleson. The daughter may early 
be taught the use of broom, duster and needle. 
Then the doll is an unfailing and exacting task- 
mistress. She always needs new clothes. But 
work for boyish hands and feet is less abundant. 
The supply of family errands is small. The 
coal-hod has supplanted the wood-pile. In 
the end the boy sees through the device of 
trumped-up work, and runs away from it. 

Happy the mother who discovers in her boys 
some taste or talent. The passion of the car- 
penter for tools, of the draftsman for pencil 
and paper, or of the gardener for growing things 
ought to be hailed as a safeguard against the 
loafing disease. If no occupation of the usual 
boyish sort can, be contrived, the boy may better 
be put to bread-making or sweeping than given 
over to idleness. There is scarcely a boy to 
whom a paint-pot and brushes will not appeal, 
and fence and blinds and steps will bear fresh 
coats of paint at frequent intervals. 

Every device is worth considering if it will 


| erect one new barrier against the loafer’s habit— 


the destroyer of every manly virtue, from indus- 
try to self-respect. 
& 


THE AMERICAN TOURIST. 


very summer Americans overrun Europe 
FE in numbers ‘‘never equaled before.’”? And 

every summer European newspapers, es- 
pecially the English, discover that the American 
tourist is bad-mannered, that the father of the 
family chews cigars, that the mother is unedu- 
cated, and the daughter loud-voiced. 

An American at home who reads these ac- 
counts of his touring countrymen wonders at 
first whether the dignified gentleman who was 
to leave his business and spend a summer in 
England did not go, after all. What has become 


of the gentle school-teacher who had saved her | 
| money for three years to make her pilgrimage to 


Shakespeare’s country and Scott’s? Just where 
in that outrageous throng of ‘‘ Amurrican’’ 
tourists are our own best friends who sailed in 
June? The last time we saw them they did 
not chew gum, nor violate the English language 
further than to use the word ‘‘guess’’ racily 
and correctly, nor talk with indecent familiarity 
to the employés of hotels. 

Then it oceurs to us that many American 
travellers do not speak loud enough for the 


natives to discover that their speech is American. | 


Our countrymen abroad are visibly and audibly 
represented by the kind of person that we dislike 
at home. 

In the same way the conditions of New York 
society are portrayed in European papers by 
stories of political corruption and the few eccen- 
tricities of the many millionaires. Normal events 
do not make sensational press despatches. The 
unusual is seen and chronicled. 

Americans who do not enjoy the reports of 
the impressions which their countrymen make 


fellow men.’’ 

President Finley of the College of the City of 
New York says ‘‘the college is under obligation 
to make men who will, so far as their abilities 
allow, embody and express the best aspirations 
of the race.’’ 

President Hadley of Yale seeks to make 
**men who will use their brains for the benefit 
of the public.’’ 

President Jordan of Leland Stanford urges 
the training which will give the greatest abun- 
dance of life and the greatest individual and 
social efficiency. 

These are broad and noble aims, and it is 
peculiarly significant that so many college presi- 
dents should have touched upon this same point 
—the value of public service as contrasted with 
merely selfish achievement. 


. * ¢ 
AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 


( ree were recently let for the erection 
of a splendid trade-school building in 
Boston, to be paid for with the five thou- 

sand dollars which Benjamin Franklin be- 

queathed to the city at his death. ‘The contract 
price is almost three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, yet the trustees of the fund have 

a hundred thousand dollars additional to be used 

for equipment. 

Franklin intended that his original bequest 
should be lent in small sums at five per cent. 
interest to young married mechanics who had 
served their apprenticeship in Boston. 

He directed that at the end of a hundred years, 
or in 1891, five hundred thousand dollars of the 
accumulated fund should be spent by the trustees 
in public works which might be of most general 
use to the inhabitants. The remaining hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars of the fund—he 
computed that it would have amounted to six 
hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars—was to 


_ | be let out at interest for another hundred years, 


when the accumulations should be similarly ex- 
pended. 

It was not found practicable to lend the money 
to young mechanics, as they could not give the 
security which the will demanded; but the 
money has been kept at interest, and there is 
now, after allowing for the new building and 
its equipment, a balance of more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, which is to aceumu- 
late till the latter part of the present century. 

Although the fund to be spent became avail- 
able in 1891, it was not until last year, and after 
much discussion, that the erection of the trade- 
school was decided upon. It is intended to 

offer instruction in the evening to those actually 
| employed during the day. 

Such a modern trade-school, because of its 
conservation of energy, would have appealed to 
| Franklin’s practical sense. In the old days there 

was little or no direct industrial instruction, and 
the apprentice was often at the beginning not 
|much more than an errand boy. With such 
formal instruction as is given in the mechanical 
| schools to-day a youth can learn more in one 
| year than the boy of Franklin’s day could 
| learn in two or three. 
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f faith has anything to do with church-building, 

the future historian will characterize the pres- 
}ent as an age of remarkable belief in higher 
| things, for at no time in the pasf were so many 
splendid churches building or planning. The 
Roman Catholics of London have got their beau- 
tiful cathedral so far advanced that they are using 
| it. The Protestant Episcopalians are at work on 
a cathedral in New York which, when completed, 
will rank with the great churches of the world, 
and plans have lately been accepted for a cathe- 
dral in Washington, for the same church, which 


upon Europeans have only to recall our own | will be only a little smaller than the one in 


strange notion that Frenchmen gesticulate like 
jumping-jacks, and that Englishmen are humor- 
less persons in loud-checked suits. 
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THE OUTPUT OF THE HATCHERIES. 


nee a year many state and government 
fish hatcheries release hundreds of thou- 
sands of little fishes which they have 


New York. The German Emperor has built in 


fine example of ecclesiastical architecture. There 
are hundreds of smaller churches going up all the 
time ; but it is the great stone structures intended 
to last for centuries that will reveal to the future 
generations the religious spirit of the present. 





gift of much interest has been made by the 
German Emperor to Harvard and Columbia, 
both of which institutions have exchanged lec- 





carefully bred and tenderly reared until, in the 
opinion of the superintendents, they are old | 
enough to care for themselves. 

A certain number of them are tagged, so that 
when, later on, they are taken in the toils, it 





turers with German universities during the last 
two or three years. The gift includes the works 
of Frederick the Great and books relating to him, 
and embraces much that has never before been 
published. Especially interesting are Menzel’s 











Berlin a “domed church,” as it is called, that isa ~ 
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colored illustrations of the uniforms of Frederick’s | 
armies. Only thirty sets of these illustrations were 

ever printed. The value lies partly in the fact 

that American army drill and jactics are the 

offspring of those of Frederick’s armies, and early 

American military uniforms and equipment will 
doubtless find in these drawings many of their | 
own prototypes. 
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A SERMON ON LARD. 


he neighbor, pushing open the kitchen door, 

saw little Luey Ellen standing beside the 
table, watching her mother smear a strip of flannel 
with lard and then sprinkle it with pepper. Luey 
Ellen’s eyes were dim with tears and her little 
thin face was full of intense loathing. 

“What’s the matter?” the neighbor asked, 
cheerily. “Lucy Ellen sick?” 

“Tt’s her throat again,” Lucy Ellen’s mother re- 
plied. “She takes it from the Ely side—Mr. Ely’s 
sisters were always having sore throats, She’s 
been making a great fuss over the lard and flannel, | 
but I tell her it’s no use. She’s got to have some | 
hard things in life, like everybody else, and she 
might as well learn now that crying won’t help 
them, or her, either.” 

“Horrid stuff, isn’t it, Lucy Ellen?” the neighbor | 
said, smiling into the small, miserable face. “I | 
used to have to have lard and pepper on my throat, | 
and I'‘hated it, too, but do you know, after all, | 
think there’s something inside us that likes to be 
brave ; it makes us feel sort of worth while—don’t | 
you think so?” | 

Lucy Ellen’s eyes met the neighbor’s searchingly. 
Then without a word she lifted her chin for her | 
mother to put the flanne! round her throat. She 
winced as the grease touched her skin, but made 
no sound, and went out of the room with her head | 
held like a conqueror. | 

“Well, that’s the first time,’ her mother de- | 
clared, “that I ever got it on without a battle. I 
don’t know what’s come over her.” | 

As the years passed, Lucy Ellen outgrew her | 
delicate throat, but, as her mother had predicted, 
worse troubles came. Lucy Ellen’s husband lost | 
most of his money, and there were several severe 
ilmesses among the children, and once their house 
burned down. Lucy Ellen, the neighbors de- 
elared, stood things wonderfully. They did not see 
how she did it. One day a discouraged woman 
asked her. 

“Oh,” Lucy Ellen answered, “it isn’t a secret. It 
was a sermon I heard when IL was achild. It gave | 
me my first vision of the soul’s true heritage, and 
nude me ashamed to be a coward.” 

“It must have been interesting,” the other 
woman said, vaguely. “What was the text?” 

Lucy Ellen laughed. “The text,” she answered, 
“was lard and flannel.” 
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OUR MAY - DAY. 


he English May-lay, sung by English poets 

from Chaucer to Tennyson, is associated with 
a score of graceful customs of which but two, the | 
crowning of the May-queen and the braiding of 
the May-pole, migrated to our shores; and even | 
these we abandon to children. The morris-dancers, 
Jack in the green, the placing of blooming boughs 
above the house door, the maiden’s quest for 
beautifying May-dew ere sunrise—none of these 
crossed the water. Indeed, the May-queen her- 
self has never become fully acclimatized. In New | 
England she surrenders frankly to circumstances 
and holds court within doors, or does so in the 
open air at her peril. 

Even in New York, in Central Park, where | 
the many child-queens and their troops of little | 
courtiers dotting the wide lawns have annually, 
for many years, afforded a charming spectacle, 
shawls have often to be bundled over muslin 
dresses, and the nose that needs a handkerchief 
is to-morrow’s sequel to the brow that wore a | 
crown. 

Shall it be whispered, also, that in our large 
cities there are children for whom the first of 
May breathes no waft of poetry, but is known 
only as “moving day”? 

Only in the softer airs of more southern states 
or in an especially favorable season northward 
are many customs of the English May-day, which 
about corresponds to the New England first of 
June, transferable with entire success. But there 
is at least one such traditional observance easily 
possible anywhere, and not uncommon—the pres- 
entation of May-baskets, either directly, from 
friend to friend, or (delightful for the little folk) 
to be hung anonymously on door-knobs, with the 
subsequent adventurous excitement of ringing the 
bell and running away. 

A handful of our exquisite Mayflowers, a few 
fronds of wild-wood fern and hepaticas, or an 
elaborate basketful of rarer blossoms—each is 
equally significant, a seasonable recognition and 
reminder, gracefully inviting a friend to share in 
the joyousness of spring. 
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PRESCRIBING FOR A CONVALESCENT. | 


66 | don’t know why I don’t get well faster!” sighed 

little Mrs. Deming. “I ought to, with poor | 
Betty running herself off her feet to wait on me. 
I'm worried to death about her.” 

“Oh, it won’t hurt her,” responded Miss Penel- | 
ope, cheerily, “but it will you, Louisa, if you 
worry. You mustn’t. You must oceupy your 
mind. Haven’t you anything to read?” 

“TI can’t read, Penelope,” confessed the invalid, 
sadly, “I’ve been a busy woman, and I’ve lost 
the habit; and now I can’t. Even poetry, that 1 
used to be so fond of. I’ve let myself grow to be 
xood for nothing but household drudgery, and now 
I’m sick, and not even good for that.” 

“Nonsense, Louisa!” said Miss Penelope. De- | 
parting, she paused at the kitchen, where Betty 
still clattered belated dishes, and demanded: | 

“Do you ever sing at your work?” 

“Of course not!” cried Betty. “Mother never 
cared for music, and do you think I’d worry her 
now she’s sick?” 

“Musician’s music—your kind—she doesn’t care 
for,” assented Miss Penelope, “but simple, lovely 
melodies, carrying lovely words—the old songs 





| as family names. 
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that are poems sung—that kind would do her good. 
You try it.” 

The next day, as the invalid listened wearily to 
Betty dusting in the next room, and tried to refrain 
from wondering if she ever dusted the legs of 
things, the girl’s voice began softly, “Flow gently, 
sweet Afton.” She sang it through, and called, 
“Am I disturbing you, mother?” 

“Oh, no!” came eagerly the answer she eagerly 
awaited. ‘My mother used to sing that. 1 didn’t | 
know you knew it. Sing the last verse again, | 
please ; 1 want to be sure of the words.” 

When Miss Penelope called, a few days later, | 
the invalid, pushing aside a fat volume of Burns, 
greeted her brightly: 





“I’m ever so much better. And, Penelope, I ee is why we are ao successful in relieving V ari- 


find I can read the poets now and enjoy them, 
after all; and do you know, I really believe I’m | 
beginning to appreciate music, too. And Betty’s 
learning to like housework. She sings over it all | 
the time. Dear child, she says we’re acquiring a | 


| respect for each other’s specialties. It’s lovely, | 


anyway. You wouldn’t believe how sweet and 
companionable it sounds tohear— There! ‘My 
luve is like a red, red rose.’ That’s one of my 
favorites; and doesn’t she sing it prettily?” 
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DISTINGUISHING THE SMITHS. 


“Tate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes of the 
author of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” Fortune 
tried the same trick with a great many inhabitants 
of Long Island, but was foiled by native ingenuity. 
Mr. Furman in his “Antiquities” tells of the way 
by which vatious Smith families were designated. | 


There were many Smiths among the early set- 
tlers of the island, and it soon became necessary 
to adopt some means of distinguishing them. 

The “Rock” Smiths were so called because 
their ancestor built his first house against a huge 
boulder, which still remains in the highway of his 
town. The grandfather of the “Blue” Smiths 
always wore a blue cloth coat. The first settler 
of the “Tangier” Smith branch was an English 
sovernor of Tangier during the reign of Charles 

I, who came to this country in 1686. 

The “Bull” Smiths are the most numerous of 
the name. It is said there are more than one 
thousand male descendants of this branch. Their 
common ancestor won his title from having once 
used a bull in harness instead of a horse. The 
“Weight” Smiths originally owned the only set of 
weights and scales in the neighborhood, and all 


| the farmers of the country round resorted to them 


for the purpose of weighing. 
These various ange lations became firmly fixed 
Vhen an inquiry was made of 
man, woman or child concerning the Smiths, the 
answer was invariably: 
“Which do you mean, the Rock, Blue, Bull, 
Tangier or the Weight Smiths?” | 
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HUNGARIAN PRIDE. 


**\7ou cannot move among the Hungarians for 
five minutes without the caressing sense 


that you are in a land of gentle people,” says the 


|author of “At the Gates of the East.” “Their | 


courtesy, their cordiality and their generosity 
leave an endearing impression on the memory 
outlasting the reminiscences of many other lands. 


“*My friend,’ said I to a Hungarian official high 
up in the Austrian service, ‘as we are exchanging | 
letters, I should like to be sure that mine are | 
properly addressed. Please tell me are you count | 
or baron?’ | 
- ae dear fellow,’ he answered, ‘I am a Hunga- 


n | 
“Under the little Pogeentey you saw half-re- | 
vealed the spirit tha fungarians in the 


aon 1 
! foreground of the proudest civilized people. 


“Some years ago terrible inundations in Hunga 
caused much misery. Money flowed in from all | 
uarters, and among the rest a very large check | 
rom a millionaire, since dead, whose financial | 
operations did not commend themselves to the | 
fastidious honor of the fund committee. 

“The check was returned. The poor preferred to | 
suffer rather than touch bread presented by such 
hands, and there you have a side-light on the char- 
acter of the Hungarian people.” 
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A LONG SEARCH. | 


oe of the portraits of Revolutionary heroes 
which hangs in Independence Hall, Phila- | 
delphia, had up to a short time ago been unidenti- | 
fied. One after another all the other pictures 
were correctly named and placed, but this face 
hung in a place of honor, unknown. 


For six years a committee of Daughters of the 
Revolution have worked, endeavoring to penetrate | 
the ~ sony | of this portrait, and at last their 
endeavors have been successful. Through an 
engraving made in 1810 the py has been 
placed, and its subject identified as Capt. William | 
Smith of South Carolina. 

— Smith’s name does not occur often in 
the history of the war. He was only eighteen 


| years old when the British invaded South Caro- 


lina, but boy as he was, he organized a company, 
and with the help of a Georgia troop, successfully 
attacked an English garrison. His picture was 
painted by James Sharpless, and has hung these 
many years, keeping its secret in the faces of the 
inquiring or indifferent public. 
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THE POETRY OF MOTION. 


M™ Emma Thursby, whose concert tours with 
the great Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, made 
her the friend of his family, was often a guest 
during the summer in his home, the James Russell 
Lowell house at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

In an article in the Philadelphia Press Miss 


| Thursby says that Longfellow, who was devoted 


to Ole Bull’s playing, was often a visitor, and there 
she first met Whittier, the poet. 

The beautiful old man was then seventy, and had 
never seen a dance. One night Olea, Mr. Bull’s 
daughter, danced a Norwegian spring dance. 
There was a little fear that Whittier might be 
shocked. He was not. 

“Please repeat it,” he said. “It is the first 
ones I have ever seen, and I think it very beau- | 
iful. 
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A SOLEMN COMPANION. 


fter meeting Tennyson for the first time, an 

Englishman asked the poet’s friend, Jonas 

Spedding, if his temperament was as melancholy 
as his countenance indicated. 


“Well,” Spedding began, thoughtfully, “I faney | 
when he is alone Tennyson finds himself in very | 
grave company.” | 





FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skinand sealp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, eczemas, rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 
nently and economically cured. lAdr, 
















20 Years’ Experience in Fitting. 


Veak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Lame Joints, ete., with our 
Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


All custom-made; no stock 
sizes. Immediate relief, many 
permanent cures. Direct 
from the looms, manufac- 
turer’s prices. Book about 
varicose veins, free, 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
\ Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
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SEND FOR IT, 


try it, compare it with others. See 
if we're not right when we say 
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SHAVING STICK 


IS THE BEST. 


4 cents in stamps 
brings you a tnal 
stick by return mail 
—enough for a 
month's shaving. 


Colgate & Co., 
Dept. 25, 
55 John St., New York. 
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and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Tens, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BIG MONEY TO LADIES 





It is yours if you want it; simply quit the heavy, hard-to-digest foods. 
right tomorrow morning by ordering for breakfast a large bowl df EGG-O-SEE 
with cream or milk. A week’s trial will bring back the APPETITE OF 
CHILDHOOD, and enable you to fully enjoy life and work. 


EGG-O-SEE is the Ideal Hot Weather Food. Wholesome, Strengthening, Cooling. 
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Iron with Bottled Heat 


Wouldn't you like to avoid all the 
discomforts of ironing, and do better 
work? Well, here’s the way. 

Use the wonderful Asbestos Sad Tron 
with the asbestos-lined hood that pre- 
vents the escape of heat — that really 
bottles it up, and allows it to radiate 
only where needed — through the face 
of the iron. It keeps you coo! and 
the iron hot. Saves half your fuel 
and labor, and all the terror of summer 
ironing. 

There’s just a little bit of curve in 
the face of an Asbestos Sad Tron 
That scientific curve and the highly 
polished surface make it easier to do 
perfect work than even to attempt it 
with any other iron 

Sold nearly everywhere in differ- 
ts for different needs 

tically working “toy” 

eller’s grip, the narrow 

pointed flounce iron for intricate work, 

the medium weight, and the pressing 
iron for heaviest work. 

The ironing needs of the average 
household are best supplied by Set 
No. 100, consisting of asbestos-lined 
hood with lock and handle, two oval 
smoothing irons, one square-heeled pol- 
ishing iron and one asbestos-covered 
stand, all neatly packed in wooden case. 

Our descriptive booklet tells 


how to cut ironing day tn half. 
it’s free. Let us send it. 
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THE DOVER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sole Makers and Patentees, 
900 Iron Avenue, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


Appetite of Childhood 


_ is the man or woman, who does not look back to childhood days, 
and long for that wholesome, natural appetite ? 








There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other similar 
foods combined. This is the strongest endorsement ever given a food. 
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EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World. 


Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. Large package 10c. 


Menus for Seven Ideal Breakfasts are outlined in our 


sent free on application. 
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M. A. De Wolfe Howe 


omeward bound was the Bethell, out from the 
H Midland Sea, 
Past the Strait of Gibraltar into the west 
sailed she. 
Isaac Freeman, the master, thought of his cargo 


sold, 

Thought of the wares of Europe laden safe in the 
10ld, 

Prayed for a peaceful passage, yet—if fight he 
must— 


Letters of marque he carried, and a score of guns | 


outthrust 

Their menace to French and Spaniards, who never 
would need to know 

That six of the guns were wooden,—for the Bethell 
still shoul x0 

Safe overseas to Boston, with riches brought from 


ar 
To owners that dared the uttermost, despite King 
George’s War. 


The sun swung low to the westward, lost were the 
hills of Spain, 

When far through the golden sun-track a sail rose 
out of the main. 

Slowly it grew to a vessel, blocking the Bethell’s 


yath, 

Like ; beast of prey that waited for the glutting 
of its wrath; 

And through the waning daylight a sea-schooled 
eye could tell 

*T was the flag of Spain that lifted and sank on the 
long ground-swell. 

So great a foe for the Bethell, so small and all 
unfit! 

Never such need had Freeman to summon his 
Yankee wit. 


“All hands below!” he shouted. “Search every 
man his chest ; 

With your Sabba’-day hats and jackets let staves 
and oars be dressed! 

Then range them along the gunwale—good scare- 
crows breed good fear! 

Make sure that all your lanterns are trimmed and 
burning clear ; 

String them aloft in the rigging; then heave the 
guns well out, 

‘Quakers’ and all—step lively!” 
came the answering shout. 


“Aye, aye!” 


Thus did the peaceful Bethell put on a fighting 
ruise, 

Thus through the gathering darkness she loomed 
for twice her size, 

As under the flag of England to the Spaniard close 
she drew, 

Brave with her lights and cannon, proud of her 

ag ed crew. 

So “7 1 
the night. : 

Clear sounded Freeman’s trumpet: “Yield while 
e may—or fight!’’ ; 

What should the Spaniard answer, with a British 
sloop of war 

Full-armed, full-manned, as he thought her, mon- 
strous of hull and spar, 

Boling there in the darkness, ready to fire and 

a 


10; 
Bitter the a | came back: “I yield—take ye my 
ship and sword!” 


With the cheer that rang from the Bethell a laugh- 
ing note was blent, 

And the Spanish master, bewildered, wondering 
what it meant, 

Wondered no more when, captive, on Freeman’s 
deck he stood, 

And looked on the paltry cannon, six of them 
hewn from wood, 

And the Yankee crew redoubled by a muster of 
empty clothes. 

Then what a torrent of fury, what a flood of Span- 
ish oaths! 

For his guns were six and twenty, and his crew 
a hundred and ten,— 

, To the Bethell’s puny complement of seven and 

thirty men; 

And the Jesus Maria and Joseph, the ship he had 
brought so far, - 

Bound from Havana to Cadiz, lost without scratch 

_ Or sear, 

Wasa nie gow | ship deep-laden with chests of silver 
and gold, 

Doubloons and dollars by thousands, for naught 
to a trickster sold! 


But vain the wrath of the prisoners, manacled all 
by morn; 

For pleading they got but laughter, for cursing 
but looks of scorn, 

Till they made Fayal, where the Spaniards, 
fuming but now set free, 

Saw captor and captive westward fade over the 
rounding sea. 


And the folk of Boston marveled when seamen 
swart and strong, 

som the teeth like pirates, bore the treasure 
along 

Through winding streets to the mansion where an 
oaken cellar door 

Swung shut with the owner’s blessing on. the sea 
and its poten store. 

And pieces of eight, of goodly weight, should have 
lined the captain’s kit 

For the bloodless fight he won that night all by 
his Yankee wit. 
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BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 


pon the walls of a 
U social settlement 

hangs the sen- 
tence, attributed to Mr. 
Sam Walter Foss, ‘‘He 
was a friend of man; 
and he lived in a house 
by the side of the road.’’ 

In this spirit of service to man the great 
religious organization which sustains the insti- 
tution is endeavoring to promote the glory of 
God. Strange companies assemble under its 
roof. There congregate the Armenians, and 
pour forth the bitterness of their grief and the 
fury of their wrath over the wrongs suffered by 
their friends at home; unspeakable wrongs, 
which they could not be men and not resent 
with mighty indignation. 

There gather the Greeks, from their push-carts 
of fruit and their -half-forgotten memories of 
national pride. 
and the Russian Jews, and representatives of 





ove to and parleyed, shouting across in 


There assemble the Italians, | 
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many nations, which make up the polyglot 
civilization of an American city. What attracts 
them is the house with the open door, fronting 
on one of their own highways, and some one 
living within who is ‘‘a friend of man.’’ 

There is a religion of the roadside, of a very 
practical kind. It has business of its own, and 
it treads the common highway of life; but it 
finds occasion to help those who limp or fall by 
the way, and it makes the home of its sympathy 
and affection close by the side of the road. 

The Good Samaritan undertook no contract 
to patrol the Jericho road. He had business of 


of other people. But he had eyes to see, not 
only what was in the way before him, of 
advantage or peril to himself, but also the need 
of a less fortunate traveller who lay in need by 
the roadside. 

There is no record that he complained or asked 
consideration because of his own delay in 
reaching Jericho. It is more than probable 
that if any one asked him why he arrived so 
late, he merely answered that he had met 
with a little accident down the road. If the 
delay kept him in the city over the Sabbath, 
and he attended service where the priest minis- 
tered who had gone down the road ahead of 
| him, he probably did not make comparisons to 
| his own advantage between the priest’s religion 
and his own. But He Who knew best what 
| constitutes true religion spoke well of the man 
| whose religion impelled him to perform a duty 
| of helpfulness to a man by the side of the road. 


| Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 


Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynie’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend of man. 
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LOCATING KHAN - TENGRI. 


lmost in the center of Asia, on the border of 
A Asiatic Russia and the western Chinese 
Empire, stand the Tian-Shan Mountains. 
From the midst of them flow out almost countless 
glaciers, which form rivers reaching to every 
| int of the compass. Above these glaciers stand 
peaks rivaling in grandeur the most majestic of 
| the Himalayas. And above them all, somewhere 
about the point from which the greater glaciers 
seem to flow, as if it were itself the fountain and 
origin of them all, stands the snow-clad summit 
of Khan-Tengri, a majestic pyramid. 


So far can this peak be seen, outstanding as the 
most remarkable feature of the whole Tian-Shan 
| Range, that nothing would appear more simple 
than to locate it, at least, with regard to the general 
mass. Yet on the contrary, when Dr. Gottfried 
Merzbacher set out in the spring of 1902 to con- 
tinue in that region the explorations begun by the 
ae Russian, Semenoff, he spent two full years 
nthe immediate vicinity of the peak, often crossing 
ranges within twenty miles of it, pactogrepting it 
with a telephoto lens at a distance of five miles, 
and ooains lacier after glacier which seemed to 
lead direct \ it before he discovered that it does 
not, after all, stand in the center of the chain, but 
on a minor ridge at one side, and that all the 
glaciers flow from a common field of snow and ice 
at the foot of a remarkable ridge known as the 
Marble Wall. 

It was in June, 1902, that Doctor Merzbacher, 
after years of open in mountain-climbing in 
other parts of the world, set out with four other 
Europeans, all ye in the work they were now 

earry on, to decide the actual location and 
importance of Khan-Tengri. The others were a 
geologist, an expert alpinist engineer, a mountain 
guide, and a preserver of specimens. 

They entered Asia by the Trans-Caspian railway 
to Tashkent, and thence went by rough journey 
over the Central Asian steppes, by tarantass, to 
we shore of Issyk Kul. There their real struggles 
began. 











\t There lay before them, in the almost 
impenetrable fastnesses of the mountains, a com- 
plete cart-wheel of glaciers, near the hub of which 
| was the peak they sought. 

Setting out round the “tire” with heavy burdens 
of photographie plates, tools, and supp ies of all 
sorts, borne by the explorers and their native 
porters, they entered upon river after river of ice, 
and with endless toil made their way up each 
broken, rock-strewed surface. 

Sometimes so ragged were these ice-paths that 
not more than two or three miles could be covered 
in a day. On one afternoon, while they were 
making camp, a terrific earthquake shock brought 
down rocky walls and shattered ice masses, so 
that they doubted their ability to get out by the 
way they had entered the mountains. 

Glacier after glacier led them upward, at eleva- 
tions of fifteen to eighteen thousand feet, only to 
confront them at last_with some rock wall which 
could not be sealed. Yet every now and then the 
tantalizing peak appeared to the right or left or 
dead ahead of them. Meanwhile, as their stores 
were used, they filled the packs with fossils and 
other specimens. Their eee om hic plates 
became invaluable records of mountain-top pano- 
ramas. Line by line their maps were corrected 
and revised as they traced out the mountain 
streams. 

By the first winter they had travelled once round 
the “wheel,” and reached the road to Kashgar. 
In that old Central Asian market-town they spent 
the winter, going on frequent expeditions up the 
southern, snow-free ranges of the Tian-Shan. 

The next spring saw them, tireless in their 
endeavors, again mes some of the same 
glaciers which had turned them back the year 
previous, and at last, toward the end of that season, 
two of them, abandoning their porters at an eleva- 
tion of about fifteen thousand feet, and pushin 
on alone up the Inilchek glacier, a foun 
themselves, at an elevation of nearly twenty thou- 
sand feet, directly at.the foot of the long-sought 
Khan-Tengri, which rose four thousand feet 
higher, unscalable above the icy river. 
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ALL IMPORTED. 


s the “tenderfoot” turned from time to time 
to regard the weather-beaten face of the 
man who sat beside him, he was conscious 

of a hastily averted gaze from a pair of unusually 

keen eyes. 

| “Er—I suppose there are a good many queer 
characters about here, aren’t there?” he ventured. 

| “At Golden Notch, I mean.” 

| “I reckon there are,” and his companion looked 

j off across country as if to make his answer as 





his own, and was not looking for the troubles | 





| 


courteous as was consistent with perfect truthful- | 


ness. ‘More an’ more all the time. Wasn’t much 
of a crowd to view ’em to-day, but generally 
speaking, there isn’t one of our boys that wants 
to miss the chance of seeing what comes in on that 
express-train from the East. There’s a plenty of 


the boys that’ll go forty miles and lose a couple of 
meals for the sake of it, an’ feel well paid.” 





y birds came back this spring; they’ve gone 
to building, 
' They’ve rented the old place, I see, again,- 
They’re busy overhauling and regilding, 
Disputing over everything, like men. 
The roof has leaked all winter, spoiled the bed, 
And ruined a new rug upon the floor; 
Fhey’ve got to patch it neatly overhead, 
And fix new hinges to the parlor door. 


It’s hurly-burly now from mérn till night, 
With saw and hammer, dusting-cloth and mop; 

I shall be glad when they get rigged up right, 
And all this renovation has to stop. 

But birds are birds, what more can you expect 
From two small wrens so cranky and select? 
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JENKINS’S CONUNDRUM. 


he obvious point of Mr. Wilbur D. Nesbit’s 

amusing dialogue, which is taken from the 

St. Louis Republic, is that you can drive a 
man to a conundrum, but you cannot make him 
guess it. Mr. Jenkins was oiling his lawn-mower 
for its first trip, when Mr. Morse came along and 
leaned over the fence. 


“That reminds me,” he said, “did you ever hear 
that conundrum about the lawn-mower?” 

“What's that?” asked Jenkins, sourly. “Who 
borrowed it last?” 

“No, no. The one about what is the difference 
between a little boy away off by himself yelling 
for his ma and a lawn-mower.” 

“Why should he yell for his ma and a lawn- 
mower?” : 

“Hedidn’t. He yelled forhis ma, and the conun- 
drum is, ‘What is the difference between him and 
a lawn-mower?’” i 

“That’s the conundrum, is it?’ 

“Yes. Did you ever hear it?” 

“No, I never heard it.” 

“It’s pretty good, isn’tit? What’s the difference 
between a little boy way off by himself yelling for 
his ma and a lawn-mower?”) 

“You just said he wasn’t yelling for his ma and 
a lawn-mower.” 2 

“He wasn’t. He was yelling for his ma, and so 
what is the difference —” 

és. — it makes no difference to any one 
except him and his ma.” 

“You don’t quite catch it. He was away off all 
by pees yelling for his ma and a lawn-mower, 
and —” 

“Did he want her to bring it?” 

“Bring what?” 

“The lawn-mower.” 

“He didn’t want any lawn-mower. He wanted 


s ma. 

“Well, did she come?” 2 ' 

“That hasn’t got anything to do with the conun- 

rum. Itis— 

“What did = put itin for?” 

“IT mean it doesn’t make any difference whether 
hisma comes ornot. The question is, What is the 
difference between a little boy away off, all alone 
by himself, yelling-for his ma, and a lawn—” 

“Why, you keep saying he didn’t yell for the 
lawn-mower.” . 

“He didn’t. He yelled for his ma, and the —” 

“Oh, life’s too’ short! I can’t understand you.” 

And Jenkins began ponies his lawn-mower 
about the yard, while Morse hung over the fence, 
— with wrath, and finally shouted across the 


yard: 

“One is a lawn-mower and the other is a lone 
ma-er; but I hope you never guess it, for of all 
the lunkheads I ever saw, = get the blue ribbon!” 

But Jenkins merely smiled grimly and kept on 
with his lone Jawn-mowing. 
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THE REAL SPY. 


ext month, in Cooperstown, New York, will 

be held a week’s centennial literary cele- 
bration in honor of James Fenimore Cooper. 

To those who hold the author’s works in beloved 
memory the following account of one of his char- 
acters may prove interesting. 


Spy of the Neutral Ground,” published in the 
New England Magazine. 


The chief interest of the “Spy” centers about 
the figure of Harvey Birch, who plays his part in 
the book as one of the prominent spies of the 
Revolution. 

At the time the novel was published, in 1821, 
there was much speculation in regard to this hero, 
and to this day the world at large regards Birch 
as a creature of pure fiction. The character, how- 
ever, was taken from the living fact. 

Enoch Crosby was born in a Massachusetts 


removed to Carmel, New York, where the boy 
grew up to be a cordwainer, or shoemaker. He 
was a pronounced Whig, and when the Revolution 
began, took active service. 

estchester County, New York, was called 
“The Neutral Ground,” as it lay between the 
opposing armies. It was a region of disorder, 
ravaged by renegades and refugees who laid waste 
the land. As Cooper makes one of his characters 
say, ‘The law of the Neutral Ground is the law of 
the strongest.” It was to capture a party of such 
marauders that Paulding, Williams and Van Wart 
were lurking when they surprised André. 

Enoch Crosby, an intelligent, reticent young 
man of twenty-seven, was crossing this tract at 
one time when he met a man who took him for a 
Tory, and invited him to his house, where was 
gathered a company of royalists. 

The cordwainer remained until he had posses- 
sion of a store of Tory secrets. Then he made his 
way to White Plains, where he told his story to 
John Jay, who at that time was a member of the 
Committee of Safety. This was the beginning of 
Crosby’s career as a spy. 

Finding that the young man had special aptitude 
for the service, Washington advanced him, until 
he became one of the most important agents in 
secret work. He led a life of sacrifice and danger, 
and from the various parts he had to play without 
explanation, was distrusted by his friends. When 
the war was over, John ony asked Congress for 
an appropriation in recognition of Crosby’s valua- 
ble services. This was granted, but to Jay’s 
astonishment, Crosby refused to accept it. 





“It was not for gold I served my country,” he 





village in 1750. Soon after his birth his family | 








so 
Fury sor PES 
‘ s 


“The country has need of all its means. I 
’ 





said. 
| can gain a livelihood in various ways.” | : 
| Enoch a lived the rest of his days in 


| Carmel, where he became one of the leading men 
| of the town. In 1827 he visited New York City. 
Cooper’s romance of the “Spy” was then filling 
the theater, and the old patriot went to see the 
play. He was recognized, introduced to the audi- 
ence as the real spy, and received a tremendous 
ovation. 
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NANTUCKET ‘CAMELS.”’ 


hen one reads in Nantucket records of 
} W nearly seventy years ago that ships 
were taken across the bar by the aid of 
| “eamels,¥ a picture of stretches of hot sand, oases 
of palms and great “ships of the desert” moving 
in procession is presented to the mind’s eye. The 
vision, however, is out of the way, geographically, 
botanically and zoélogically. The sand borders 
the cold New England shore, the palms are want- 
ing, and the camels bear no relation whatever to 
those of flesh and blood. The author of “Nan- 
tucket Scraps” explains the mystery. 


In 1842 the Penn arrived off Nantucket, laden 
with thirteen hundred barrels of sperm oil. It 
was the first ship taken across the bar by camels, 
and the event was considered so important that 
the town bells were rung, the guns fired, and the 
whole population turned out in a general rejoicing. 

The bar, which blocked free way to Nantucket 
docks, stretched out in dangerous menace to 
| heavily Jaden vessels, It was the custom to 
| break the cargo outside and land the oil in boats ; 
but this was an expensive and tedious process, 
and the invention of the camels was hailed with 
=. 

The camels were two huge boxes one hundred 
and ce feet long and nineteen feet deep, 
fitted with water-gates and pumps, so that they 
could be raised or sunk at pleasure. They also 
possessed an engine, proposer and rudders. They 
were yoked side to side with fifteen chains. 

The approach of a vessel was signaled from the 
tower of the Unitarian Church. Fires were then 
kindled in the camels, which started out to meet 
the ship. With the chains lengthened to form 
loops deeper than the keel of the vessel, the 
camels ranged themselves on each side of the 
ship, sank, stretched their chains taut by the aid 
of thirty windlasses, rose and lifted the ship with 
them, until the whole did not draw more than five 
feet of water. Then they floated, with their bur- 
den, up the harbor. 

The ponderous contrivance proved to be an ex- 
pensive economy, and when, after five or six years, 
the camels came to need repairs, the owner did not 
think it profitable to make them. So the camels 
of Nantucket went to decay, and their bones lay 
for many years in the docks. 
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A BISHOP’S BLUNDER. 


certain bishop of one of the Middle States is 
A described as a man who possessed great 

learning, but had not the saving sense of 
j humor. In “Reminiscences of Bishops and Arch- 
| bishops” Bishop Potter gives an instance of the 
absence of this quality. 


It papgenss on one occasion that an episcopal 
election had come up for review in the House of 
Bishops; and questions as to the bishop elect 
were being asked, and answered, with consider- 
able freedom. A bishop who knew the bishop 
elect ina very intimate way was on his feet anc 
was being catechized, when a —— called out, 
“What kind of wife has our brother elect?” 

“His present wife —”’ began the bishop thus 
challenged, when the Middle-State delegate sprang 
to his feet. 

“One moment!” he cried. “Do I understand my 
brother aright? Did he say ‘his present wife,’ 
and am I understand that by that phrase he 
means to imply that the brother elect has had a 
—— wife? Because, if so, I cannot vote for 

iis confirmation. Saint Paul says, ‘A bishop must 
be the husband of one wife.’ ” 

For a moment the House, in which were a 
number of bishops who, having been bereaved of 
their earthly partners, had su _ their places, 
sat still in stunned silence, until a prelate, whose 
sense of humor was as keen as the last speaker’s 
was feeble, rose in his place and said, “Do I 
understand that the bishop regards the language 
of the apostle which he has just quoted as manda- 


om. 
j ell exclaimed the man who had ob- 
ected, 

“Very well, then, Mr. Chairman,” said the inter- 
rogating bishop, blandly, “if the bishop regards 
the language of Saint Paul, when he says that a 
bishop must be the husband of one wife, as manda- 
tory, I should like to ask him what he proposes to 
do with the Bishop of ——,” naming a bachelor 
bishop, “who hasn’t any?” 

There was a shout of laughter, amid which the 
bishop who had objected took his seat, flushed and 
angry. The humor of his blunder was wholly 
unperceived by him, 
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PASTE JEWELS. 


The description is | 
taken from an article by Mr. Miller, entitled “A | 


well-known illustrator who visited New 

Orleans grew most enthusiastic with refer- 

ence to the quaint beauty of the old town. 
“I noticed a remarkably decorative effect in a 
street near the French Market,” said he to a 
friend. ‘The second- and third-story windows of 
a certain house were hung with pale yellow bam- 
boo curtains. These were perfectly plain and all 
of the same shade, yet you can form no idea how 
they set off the old place. They simply glorified 
it!” 

The friend, a New Orleans man, was puzzled. 
“I don’t recall the house. Poiht it out to me the 
next time we’re in that vicinity.” 

A day or two later the friends were walking in 
the locality referred to, when suddenly the man 
from the North uttered an exclamation. “There 
it is!” he cried. ‘The house of the bamboo cur- 
tains! It must contain a — of artists!” 

His friend smiled grimly. ‘That isn’t bamboo,” 
he explained. “You’re enthusing over a spaghetti 
factory. They hang the stuff out there to dry!” 
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SETTING HER RIGHT. . 


t was a fine day, and the whole family had gone 
to one of the parks to see a ball game between 
two celebrated nines that were contending for 

the championship. Gerald, who was a member of 
the high-school team, and proud not only of his 
technical knowledge of the game but of his scholar- 
ship as well, explained to his elder sister the fine 
points of the play as the game proceeded. 

The pitcher had just struck out two men in 

quick succession, when his sister exclaimed : 

| “How dexterously he throws that ball!” 
“Huh!” said Gerald, in a tone of the deepest 
; contempt. “I = you don’t know the derivation 
| of the word ‘dexterous.’ That fellow is a left- 





| handed pitcher!” 
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MANNERS FOR GEESE. 
BY CAROLYN WELLS. 
Dear little Geese, you're pretty birds, 
So feathery and white ; 
And yet you need some warning words 
To make you more polite. 


When you're invited out to tea 
With little girls and boys, 

Don’t peck at everything you see, 
Don’t meddle with the toys. 


Don't try to pull away the strap 
From Reginald St. Clair; 

At Ethel’s dolly do not snap, 
Or tweak De Cour- 


cey’s hair. 


With manner modest and 
refined, 
Engage in pretty play; 
And every time you feel 
inclined, 
Smile in a pleasant 
way. 


Dear Geese, observe 
these few behests, 
Try to be sweet and 
mild ; 
And then you will be 


welcome guests 
For any little child. 
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GOOD MORNING AND GOOD NIGHT. 


BY PAULINE C. BOUVE. 


Whe I get up in the morning 
The old world seems all new — 
The sunbeams skip down from the sky 
To dance in the emerald dew. 
And I wish and I wish that the day 
would be 
As long as the river that runs to the sea; 
And that I had a ladder could reach to 
the door 
Of the house up there with the blue 
sky floor. 
And I clap my hands and whip up my 
span, 
For it's nice in the morning to play 
you're a man! 
That's why, 
When people pass by — 
Whether there’s rain or hail or shine, 
Whether the day be dark or fine — 
“Good morning!” they always say. 





When I go to bed at night-time 
The shadows lie dark and cold, 
The blinking stars that see so much 
Look very wise and old! 
On the floor by the door my new toy town 
Looks aged and queer when the lamp’s 
turned down. 
And I'd like to sail off in the moon - boat 
there 
With my mother’s white fingers stroking 
my hair! 


| 
And I cuddle my hand close in hers with 


joy, 
For it’s nice when night comes to be a 
small boy ! 
That's why, 
When the day goes by — 
Whether the stars are shy or bold, 
Whether the wind blows warm or cold — 
“Good night's” what they're sure to say ! 





THE LITTLE 


BY E. W. 


he little red soldier stood up so straight, 

and the expression of his face was so fierce 

and warlike, that you would hardly be- 
lieve he was only nine inches tall. You could 
see at once that he was a Hessian soldier, born 
in far-off Germany, where they make the finest 
soldiers in the world. The moment you looked 
into his beady blue eyes and noticed his firmly 
closed mouth, you felt sure that he would never 
be one to answer back when he was ordered to 
do anything, but would stay just where he was 
placed, and be always a silent and faithful 
fellow. 

The little captain to whose company the red 
soldier belonged was very fond of him, but he 
was not always careful of his comfort. He 
called him Max, and kept him on duty nearly 
all the time; and sometimes when he had 
placed him on guard by the big gate, he forgot 
to recall him before he went to bed, so that poor 
Max would be found the next morning still 
standing at his post, cold and wet; and the 
coachman would bring him in to breakfast. 
This hard life had taken the red from his cheeks, 
as well as from his coat; it had turned his 
yellow hair almost white, but the little captain 
never noticed. 

Then one afternoon it was decided that the 
captain should go to ride. The carriage, with 
Beda to push it, was made ready, and Max 
was placed in front, at the captain’s feet. 

There he stood, straight and silent, looking 
Steadily ahead, until the carriage came to the 
Square, where many car-tracks cross. Then 
the wheels went bumpity, bumpity-bump, and 
in spite of all that Max could do, he felt himself 
slipping, slipping, till just before the other 
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RED SOLDIER. 
FRENTZ. 


sidewalk was reached he pitched forward and 
fell head foremost to the street. 
He struck upon his face and lay there, quite 


a cry; for it is the mark of a good soldier to 


without a whimper. 

The sound of the carriage-wheels grew fainter 
and fainter. 

The little captain had been looking the other 
way and had not seen the accident, so Max 
was left where he lay, bruised, wounded and 
powerless to move, with not a friend in sight. 

Worst of all, his head and shoulders lay across 
the rail, where the first car that came along 
must surely pass over his body. The people 
| who passed by did not seem to know that the 
little red soldier could not move, and some of 
them even smiled as they saw him lying there. 

One man, as he walked along, thought of 
poor Max lying there on his face in the dust, 
with the hot sun beating down upon his faded 
red coat, and he almost wished he had stopped 
to help him. He could not go back, because 
he was in a hurry, but by and by, after he had 
walked a long way, and saw a carriage standing 
empty under a tree, with Beda reading on a 
bench and the little captain playing on the 
ground, he suddenly thought again of Max, 
and said, ‘‘Madam, I wonder if the little boy 
has lost a doll? I noticed a red-dressed doll 
lying on the crossing back here.’’ 

Then there was a great search, and no little 
red soldier to be found; and the little captain 
began to ery, because he was very fond of Max; 
and Beda put him quickly into the carriage 
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as she could go, with the carriage bumping and 
jumping and thumping. 

All this time the little red soldier had lain 
where he fell, unable to breathe, with his face 
in the dust and his head on the track. Anda 
ear which had started very far away had been 
coming nearer and nearer, until the rumble 
was so loud that Max could not hear anything 
else; and the rail began to sing and tremble, so 
that his head shook up and down. 

It seemed as if nothing could save him, when 
suddenly he felt himself lifted up and up, high 
in the air; and the dust was brushed from his 








helpless and very still, and without a word or | 


bear all kinds of wounds and every sort of pain | 


face, and the sun shone once more in his blue | 
|eyes. Then he was thrust straight into the 


pocket of the ‘‘jumper’’ of the big working 


man who had rescued him, and only his head 


1. LADDER. 

1 to 2,a place of worship; 3 to 4, a number of 
musicians. First round, twelve months; second 
round, a part of a circle or curve; third round, a 
cereal; fourth round, one who uses, 


2. CHARADES. 
g. 
My first is first of my first. 
he last of my last you’ll >! is odd. 
The whole of my whole must burst, 
Or those we like must remain in “quad.” 
Il. 
My first pees clattering down the street, 
A noisy thing and not too fleet, 
Past house and church, up hill and dale 
Till second’s climbed or courage fail. 
My whole has served a useful part, 
It was in war, not in the mart, 
But yet in sport it fills a need 
To which the hunter gives great heed. 


3. CHANGED ANIMALS. 

Cut off the tail of a fowl and find a pronoun; of 
an animal mentioned in one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets and find an article of wearing apparel for 
a lady; of an animal active both in water and on 
land and find the place where it is most at ease; 
| of the smallest of all ducks and find an export of 
China; of a fish whose eyes are both on the upper 
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side of its head and find a nickname for a heavenly 
| body; of the fish known to anglers as the fox of 
the waters and find a conveyance. 
4. RIDDLE. 
Find one letter in each line to make up the whole 
word. 
My first is in seconds, but not in an hour; 
My second’s in dough, but not found in flour; 
My third is in sweet, but is not in sour; 
My fourth is in steeple, but never in tower; 
My last is in Lp 6 not in my bower. 
My whole you'll find where the sea shows its 
power. 
5. DROPPED-LETTER PROVERBS. 
Insert vowels in the following sentences and 
make familiar proverbs. 





“-y-ry cl--d he s-lv-r I1-n-ng.” 
“-nvy sh--ts -t itn at w--nds h-rs-lf.” 
“-mpty v-ss-Is nies tie gr--t-st s--nd.” 
“_-y f--rs -r- Siwy m-r nar -s th-n --r 


6. QUOTATION CHARADE. 
“Die of a first in aromatic pain,” 
“Like a worm ?’ the second” makes it plain 
My whole is one of those the poet’s lay 
Bade maidens to “Gather ye while ye may.” 


7. TWENTY BURIED ANIMALS. 

How fresh are the flowers in May! I love a 
picnic at this season. As we started out there 
was a slight breeze, but not too much. A pewee | 
|} rose before us, fi ing to and fro, graceful and | 

















and shoulders stuck out. And the working 
man ‘laughed all to himself, and strode away 
with long steps. 

And all at once there was the little captain, 
still erying, and Beda and the carriage. And 
the working man laughed again and put Max 
into the captain’s arms. And everybody said 
it was a very narrow escape, and that these 
foreign soldiers ought to be more careful about 
the street crossings. 

Max had not whimpered or cried out, for a 
little red soldier, nine inches tall, crying for 
help would have seemed such a strange thing. 

The little captain was very glad, and he did 
not put Max on duty at all that night, but let 
him have a nice long sleep where it was warm 
and dry and cozy. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


We chose the inlet to lay our table so as to hear 
the echo under the cliff. Some came in the boat, 
the whole tribe armed with baskets, 

“Rob is on deck!” Called Tom. “He will anchor 
securely.” 

“It would be a very good thing,” said I, “to put 
on the pot, Teresa.” 

When the coco was boiling we called the others, 
but one of the girls, loth to leave the boat, began to 
tap irritably with her foot. But Rob laughed and 
said, “The picnic is in a manner mine, and we must 
all land on shore. You will get plenty of oxygen 
there. I never fib except when absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

“Look at the lovely view,” she answered. “ 
chromo used to hang in my room just like that.” 

We all sat down about the tempting spread, and 
Teresa made us merry by saying, “O Tom, in 
Kentucky we have picnics every day in the year.”” 


8 TRANSPOSITIONS., 


I. 
We saw the —— far o’er the hills, 
Below we heard the —— of rills, 
The bark of —— the woodland fills. 
II. 
A book of —— he would peruse. 
He —— it, but alas! to lose. 
To — the others always choose. 


9. THE KATES. 

Kate tries to teach ; is offensive to good manners; 
beseeches and prays; makes things smooth and 
slippery; unfolds the meaning of her remarks; 
retires from the public; leaves her house unoccu- 
pied; chews her food thoroughly; cordially re- 
turns favors; is a kind of salt; contends and 
disputes; infuses with <a | substances; fur- 
nishes proof; plants deeply and firmly; prefers to 
live in the country. 


10. WORD-SQUARE. 
A — we now are glad to give. 
Would allon —— could happy live! 
The grapes in shade will thrive, 
And children must not —— the hive 
/here bees are making honey new. 
Your father saw the one you —. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 SPEARMINT 2. 1. Door, mat — door- 
DEPOSIT mat. II, Cat, a, comb—cat- 


EMBER acomb. 111. Nap, O, Leon 
REEDS —Napoleon. tv. Con, Saul 
CAROL (Sol), a Tory—consolatory. 


ENTER 3. Ban, tam—bantam; 
SOBER cur, few—curfew ; nut, Meg 


PU Rs E —nutmeg; carry, age—car- 
8 rt D riage ; bob, in—bobbin. 
E < 4. Washing, tone, lecture, 


despised, font, thesis, do- 
nate, tar, time, café. Washington elected Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 

5. 1. Lueky men need no counsel. _11. Honey in 
the mouth saves the purse. 111. Where drums 


| beat laws are silent. rv. Anger and haste hinder 


good counsel. 

6. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Springfield, 
Newport. 

7. J-apan, junction, j-ute, j-aunt, j-ail, j-angle, 


and began to run back along the walk as fast | light; now he went high, now came low beside us. | j-ape, j-ow], j-ingle. 


























S AMPS. 55 ate. rare Hayti Corea, China, 
Peru, Nyassa, Malay, an album, only 5e. 
105 di |. Borneo, ee abuan, © Anwtcing only 10c, 

Ag ents W't'd, 50%. 80 Pp . List, 1200 diff. Pac (oe. | 
and Sets and $1 worth of Coupons Free. We 
buy stamps. E.J. SchusterCo., Dept.8,5t.Louis, Mo. 


An Unusual Offer 


Suits—Skirts— 
Jackets—Rain Coats 


(MADE TO 
ORDER) 


For a short time only 
we will make any Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket or Rain 
Coat illustrated in our 
Summer Catalogue of 
New York Styles at 
one-fifth less than 
our Catalogue 
prices. 











You assume absolutely 
no risk when ordering 
from us, a8 we guar- 


antee to fit you per- 
fectly and to give 
you entire satisfac- 
tion or refund your 
money. 


The fact that over 
600,000 women find our 
System of Fitting by 
Mail a convenience and 
an economy should con- 
vince you of the wisdom 
of ordering from us. 


$ 6.00 Suits . . . Now $ 4.80 


Seeee lw tel lUeee 
$1600 * ...s * §IRSe 
$20.00 “ ... “ $16.00 
$ 3.50 Skirts. . . “ $ 2.80 
$600 “ ... “ §$ 4.80 
3o20 " .++ ” S40 
$12.00 “ ... %* $9.60 


Write to-day for Summer Catalogue of New 
York Styles and Samples of materials sent free to 
any part ofthe U.S. Kindly state colors you prefer. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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it ISTE 


For summer eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
inflammations, chafings, 
sunburn, tan, pimples, 
blackheads, red, rough, and 
sore hands, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
are priceless requisites. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Ruede int ‘a Australias 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 
cutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, 
Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; South Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. ney Potter Drug 
& Chem. Corp. «» Sole Props. 6 Bosto 

ag- Post-free, Cuticura Kiet on Care of Skin. 
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| reached, the bill shall be reintroduced and sent 
| to the House of Lords with the declaration that 





| first time attacking the Tsar personally for 


| mutineers and loyal troops. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he House of Lords.— The first step 

toward a possible restriction of the powers 
of the British House of Lords has been taken 
by the adoption by the House of Commons, by 
a vote of 432 to 137, of a resolution introduced 
by the premier, which declares that, in order 
to give effect to the will of the people, it is 
necessary that the power of the House of Lords 
to alter or reject bills passed by the House of 
Commons shall be so restricted as to secure that 
within the limits of a single Parliament the 
final decision of the House of Commons shall 
prevail. The resolution adopted does not have 
the effect of law—it is merely an expression of 
opinion. The plan proposed by the government 
to carry into effect this declaration is to provide 
by law that when a difference arises between 
the two houses over a bill there shall be a con- 
ference between them; and if no agreement is 


if a second conference fails to result in an agree- 
ment, the House of Commons will pass the bill 
over the heads of the Lords. 

& 


ussian Unrest.—No concerted disturb- 

ances followed the dissolution of the Duma. 
The government had concentrated large bodies 
of troops at St. Petersburg and Warsaw and 
other centers in anticipation of riots, but they 
were not needed. Ataconference of the revolu- 
tionary groups at St. Petersburg, it was voted, 
47 to 19, not to declare a general strike in 
response to the dissolution; but the social revo- 
lutionist and ‘‘group of toil’? members of the 
late Duma issued manifestoes calling upon the 
people to continue by force the struggle for land, 
liberty and popular representation, and for the 


breaking his solemn promise. At Kiev there 
was a mutiny of soldiers, and 70 men were killed 
or wounded in an engagement between the 


he French Wine-Growers’ Strike 

culminated in riotous demonstrations at 
various points, and in the resignation of mayors 
and other local officers and a general refusal 
of the people to pay taxes. The government 
suppressed the disorders by force and arrested 
the leaders of the revolt. At the same time it 
secured the enactment of a law intended to 
correct the abuses complained of by the wine- 
growers by preventing wine frauds and encour- 
aging the substitution of other crops for grapes. 
The government was vehemently attacked by 
the Socialists for its use of force, but after a 
long and passionate debate the Chamber of 
Deputies, June 28th, voted confidence in the 
government’s policy by a majority of 120. 

& 


pene has been added to the number of 
European countries which are disturbed 
by questions of political rights. Early in May 
the premier, Senhor Franco, with the sanction 
of the king, dismissed the parliament and insti- 
tuted a system of government by decree which 
does not differ greatly from a dictatorship. The 
people became restive under this abridgment of 
representative government, and there were riots 
at Oporto and Lisbon on June 19th and 2ist. 
At Lisbon the mob fought the police and soldiers 
from behind street barricades, and was repeat- 
edly charged by cavalry. Several persons were 
killed and many wounded. 
& 


ppaeee and Spain have entered into an 
agreement, which declares that each govern- 
ment is firmly resolved to maintain intact its 
insular and maritime possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic, and binds each country, 
in the event of circumstances arising which 
threaten to modify the status quo, to consult 
the other with a view to ‘‘common action.’’ 
These words are understood as amounting to a 
military convention for the mutual guarantee of 


the possessions of the two powers, but they | 


are to be interpreted in the light of a note sent 
to other governments by the two contracting 
powers, in which it is explained that the agree- 
ment is made in the interest of peace, as the 
status quo cannot be modified without preju- 
dicing the vital interests of the signatories. 
Taken in connection with a somewhat similar 
agreement between Spain and Great Britain, 
the effect is to promote the stability of existing 
conditions in the Mediterranean, 


>= 


New Constitution has been announced 

for the Orange River Colony, which closely 
resembles that recently given to the Transvaal. 
It provides for a legislative council of 11 mem- 
bers, who are at first to be nominated by the 
governor, but may become elective after a period 
of four years; and an elective legislative assem- 








bly of 88 members. The members will be elected | 
on the basis of manhood white suffrage, the | 
debates and discussions are to be held in Dutch | 
and English, and any conflict between the two | 
houses is to be settled by joint session and a 
joint vote, an arrangement which gives a marked 











advantage to the larger elective body. 


SUCCESS. 


Ba S)UCCESS may be compared to an avalanche 
eh which momentarily increases in volume and 
oy power. Like the avalanche, the demand for 
the New Companion Sewing Machine has 
doubled and trebled, until to-day no sewing machine is 
more favorably known. ‘When this machine was first 
offered to our subscribers, in October, 1880, its sales 
were not large. But in a short time the intrinsic 
value of the New Companion was recognized, with a 
corresponding increase in our output. We have sent 
this sewirg machine to all parts of the world, and it 
has given perfect satisfaction under every condition. 


The Record of The New Companion 
Spells SUCCESS. 


Our limited space will not permit even a reference to the 
special features of the New Companion. These are fully 
described in our Booklet. If you expect to purchase a new 
sewing machine within the next few months, send for further 
information, and for samples of work done on our machine. 





















Our Booklet will show 
you how we can supply 
High-Grade, Warranted 
Sewing Machines at such 

xceedingly attractive 


prices. 





we 
Re 
= 





EQUAL TO EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . .. . . $17.75 
Style 134, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . 20.75 
Style 214, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . 21.75 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift ....... 23.75 
Style 4, Companion Special . . .... 19.25 
Style 5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
Style 10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
Style lla, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 26.75 
Style 12a, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. We guaran- 
tee safe delivery. 


How to Send Money. 


A remittance in payment for a sewing machine should be 
sent by Express Money-Order, by Post-Office Money-Order, by 
Bank Check or Draft, or in a Registered Letter. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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| LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL. 





Price 25c. 


and 35c. 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim ae 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. come f 
adjusted. besened no — room than a pocket-handkerchi: 
Sold by Dry- rting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. "Srerg ‘om us direct. enclose price to ~— Y. 


AYV. , Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Ps moe me Dept. L ~*~. County “Council classified 








Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 








A SMALL SECRET 


COULDN’T UNDERSTAND THE TASTE OF HIS 
CUSTOMERS. 


Two men were discussing the various food prod- 
ucts now being supplied in such variety and 
abundance. 

One, a grocer, said, “I frequently try a package 
or so of any certain article before offering it to my 
trade, and in that way sometimes form a different 
idea than my customers have. 

“For instance, I thought I would try some Postum 
Food Coffee, to see what reason there was for such 
a eall for it. At breakfast I didn’t like it and 
supper proved the same, so I naturally concluded 
that my taste was different from that of the cus- 
tomers who bought it right along. 

“A day or two after, I waited on a lady who was 
buying a 25c. package and told her I couldn’t un- 
derstand how one could fancy the taste of Postum. 

“I know just what is the matter” she said, ‘you 
put the coffee boiler on the stove for just fifteen 
minutes, and ten minutes of that time it simmered, 
and perhaps five minutes it boiled, now if you will 
have it left to boil full fifteen minutes after it 
commences to boil, you will find a delicious Java- 
like beverage, rich in food value of gluten and 
phosphates, so choice that you will never abandon 
it, particularly when you see the great gain in 
health.’ Well, I took another trial and sure 
enough I joined the Postum army for good, and 
life seems worth living since I have gotten rid of 
my old time stomach and kidney troubles.” 

Postum is no sort of medicine, but pure liquid 
food, and this, together with a relief from coffee 
worked the change. “There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


FORD 


Undoubtedly the 
most sensational 
performance ever 





accomplished by a 
motor car was that of 
the Ford “ SIX” in 
the 24-hour speed- 
endurance contest 


at Detroit, June 21st 
and 22d—1135 miles 


in twenty-four 

hours, 55 miles in 

one hour, 412 miles 

in eight consecutive 
hours—all are 

world records. 

Two Ford Runabouts 
also made perfect 
scores in this severest 
of all tests—798 miles. 
Only 25 miles less than 
former world’s record. 


$2800 


F. O. B. Detroit. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE and address of your 
nearest Ford agent or branch. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY a 
261 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 














LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 





*? be les > . 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. We teach Watchwork, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock- 
=— work, Optics. Tuition rez asonable. Boas an room 
near the Institute at moderate rat nd for cat 
STAMP 100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. alogue "3 percemaston. BRADLE Y ToL Y TEC HNIC 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horological. 





. ie Kromarographe.—Laurenz Kromar 
of Vienna has invented a ‘‘music type- 
writer’’ under the name above given. With the 
aid of this instrument the composer may pro- 
duce a typewritten scroll without the trouble of 
|making the characters by hand. All that he 
has to do is to place himself at the piano and 
give free play to his creative fancies. Every 
stroke upon the keys is registered in regular 
musical characters upon a paper scroll wound 
upon a drum. The machine operates through 
a system of electric contacts with the piano 
keys. The registering apparatus, which re- 
sembles an ordinary typewriter in size, may, in 
order to remove discordant sounds, be placed at 
a distance from the piano, even in an adjoining 
room. ° 


he Nature of Radiobes.—A year agoa 

considerable sensation was caused by the 
announcement of Mr. Burke of Cambridge, 
England, that through the action of radium 
upon sterilized gelatin he had produced what 
appeared to be living germs, to which he gave 
the name of radiobes. Mr. Burke has since 
written a book on these enigmatical things. 
More recent experiments by Mr. W. A. D. 
Rudge indicate that radiobes are not in any 
sense living things, and that they are not even 
a product of radio-activity. Mr. Rudge shows 
that they are precipitates of an insoluble sul- 
phate due to the presence of barium, and that 
their ‘‘growth’’ is simply a chemical process. 
Radio-active substances, Mr. Rudge says, never 
produce ‘‘radiobes,’’ except when they contain 
barium. iM 
A Village of Pelicans.—On the lower 

course of the Casamance River in West 
Africa exists what a French writer has de- 
scribed as a ‘‘village of pelicans.’’ The birds 
have been so mercilessly hunted that they avoid 
the presence of man, but in the neighborhood 
of their ‘‘village’’ they show comparatively 
little fear. There are even native African huts 
under the enormous baobab-trees in which the 
birds have established their community. The 
nests are placed at the ends of the branches, 
five or six in each tree. Dry branches, rudely 
interlaced, form an insecure-looking platform 
covered with a thick layer of down, and there 
the young birds, laughably big and awkward 
in such a situation, may be seen maintaining 
an unstable equilibrium, yet never losing their 
balance. 


& 


elf-Defending Wheat.—A Belgian agri- 

culturist, Monsieur Le Breton, has recently 
made some experiments with barbed wheat to 
determine the effectiveness of the defense which 
its barbs afford against the ravages of graminif- 
erous birds. In the same field, near Antwerp, 
he sowed some barbed wheat and some Japhet 
wheat, which is without barbs. The Japhet 
variety grew rapidly, but every head was de- 
spoiled by the birds before the grain could 
ripen, but the barbed variety was so well 
guarded by its array of miniature spears that 
the attacks of the same birds were completely 
defeated, and the grain ripened in security. 
At the same time it was observed that the 
insectivorous birds were as busy capturing their 
prey among the barbed heads as among those 
that possessed no natural defenses. 

& 

odium for Electric Uses.—Sodium is an 

excellent conductor of electricity, and in 
view of the increasing price of copper and the 
growing demand for that metal not only for 
electric installations, but for many other pur- 
poses, the idea has been broached that sodium 
should be tried as a material for electric cables. 





Experiments looking to this end have lately | 
been made by Mr. A. G. Bett. He filled = 
iron tube 130 feet in length with melted sodium. 
The core thus formed had a cross-section of an | 
inch and a half. A current of 500 amperes 
was readily transmitted through it. Mr. Bett | 
thinks that sodium conductors constructed upon 
this plan may be made cheaper than conductors | 
of copper. ® | 





he Little Worlds.—In 1906 the known 
| number of asteroids, or minor planets, had | 
| reached 603, and still the discovery of these | 
miniature worlds continues, especially with the | 
aid afforded by celestial photography. Among 
a vast multitude of stars crowding a photo- 
graphic plate one, perhaps, will be seen to have | 
drawn a short thin line on the plate during its 
hours of continuous exposure. The astronomer | 
| knows at once that it is either an asteroid or a | 
comet. Subsequent observations soon decide the | 
| point. Only the more interesting ones are | 
| afterward observed with attention; but once 
| discovered they cannot be ignored, and the 
| rapid growth of the flock becomes an embar- 
|rassment. Eros, which at times approaches the 
earth nearer than any other regular member of 
| the solar system except the moon, and Asteroid 
| No. 588, which at aphelion is more distant 
than Jupiter, remain, as far as their orbits are 
concerned, the most interesting members of the | 
entire group, and are kept under ge 
observation whenever circumstances permit. 











The Pledge of 
Hospitality 


However rich the viands or delightful the 
beverage you may set before your guest, 
no more exquisite pledge of hospitality can 


be offered than 
SUGAR 


NABISCO wWarens 


A tempting dessert confection, as frail in 
substance as the honeyed blossoms, yet with 
a wealth of goodness and delightsome flavor 
beyond compare. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Hot Weather Cleanliness 


= Fabrics Ruined in | 
the old Bar-Soap-Way of | 
Washing, and Women 
Fagged out with the work | 
—then is the time Converts 
by the Million are made for 
|PEARLINE ; and its Meth- | 
|ods. Then Necessity prods | 
Wits, and Women desert the | 
‘old Bar-Soap-Ruts, AND| 
[THE BRIGHT ONES | 
5) ROO). | Sa ot ACN 
|'USERS, AND ONCE | 
A PEARLINE USER| 


ALWAYS A\ 
PEARLINE| 
[USER__ 
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: The “H. H. H.” Tool Knife. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 














THE “H.H.H.” EMBODIES 


1. Pocket Knife. 2. Leather Punch. 3. Swedging Awl. 
4. Wire Cutter. 5. Wire Pliers. 6. Alligator Wrench. 
7. Hoof Hook. 8. Screw Driver. 9. Screw Bit. 


Invaluable to Farmers, Horsemen, Mechanics, Miners, Sailors, 
Sportsmen and all Working Men. 


These Knives are built for practical use. Especial care is taken to make the Knife 
sufficiently strong for use of Mechanics, Machinists, Farmers, Teamsters, E lectricians, 
Sportsmen, etc., all rivets being countersunk. The temper is drawn in Screw Driver and 
Point of Awl to prevent either from breaking. ‘The blades are made of the best 85 carbon 
cutlers’ steel, and tempered to withstand hard usage. The Pliers and Wire Cutters are 
a Forged tool steel (not steel castings), and tempered especially to do the work 

uired of them, and give entire satisfaction in handling and cutting fence wire, baling 

oa binding wire, harness rivets, etc. 

The Leather Punch will be found indispensable for pe | various sized holes in 
leather for buckles, rivets, belt lacing, etc. The Leather Punch acts as a swedging awl 
or marlinespike when turned to the left; especially adapted for use in lacing belts, untieing 
knots, etc. Besides being a perfect leather punch and swedging awl, this tool is a 
perfect screw bit, making a tapering hole in wood for various sized screws when 
turned to the right. The Screw Bit and Screw Driver features of this Knife are perfect 
in their operation. The Lace Hook and Hoof Hook formed on end of plier handle will 
be found convenient in many ways. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single, weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-O 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sénder’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. ‘i 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 


by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SWIMMING. 


oo is one of the best of exer- 
cises, when practised in moderation. 
It calls into play all the muscles 
of the body, including those of 
the abdomen, which are often 
neglected, much to the individ- 
ual’s detriment. 

It is, or at least should be, of 
brief duration, a rule which is 





exercise. 
The action of the water on the 





cially in sea-bathing, and with it 
is combined an air-bath which is 
of almost equal value. The air- 


bath, it is important to note, should be taken | 


before the water-bath and not afterit. A gentle 


run or walk of half a mile or so on the beach or | 


along the shore of the river—with the head covered 
if the sun is shining—is a good preliminary to the 
plunge; but on coming out of the water the bather 
should at once return to the bath-house and re- 
move the wet clothes and take a vigorous rub 
with a coarse towel. The habit of sitting on the 
sand on coming out of the water, which is so com- 
mon, is wrong, and is responsible for many of the 
bad feelings which bathers experience, and which 
makes them believe that swimming does not agree 
with them. 

Any form of swimming is good, but the best is 
the usual way of swimming on the abdomen, 
making vigorous movements with the legs, and 
using the arms chiefly to keep the body level and 
the head above water. 

Swimming for a long stretch in a straight course 
is less useful as an all-round muscle exercise than 
making frequent turns. By the plan of turning 
frequently, the swimmer remains near his com- 
panions and is in less danger if taken with a cramp. 

Some bathers, especially early in the season, 
suffer from a chill on coming out of the water, or 
sometimes an hour or two after. This can usually 
be prevented by a hot drink,—hot milk or clam 
broth or beef tea,—the effect of which is to equalize 
the circulation. 

Bathers who cannot swim—all should learn to 
swim as speedily as possible—should exercise 

: energetically while in the water, splashing about 
and making swimming motions. 

The superiority of swimming over other forms 
of exercise, such as running or jumping, has been 
proved scientifically. Examination of the blood 
demonstrates that the number of red corpuscles 
is markedly increased thereby. 


* © 
HOTTENTOT HELPERS. 


|" some letters on housekeeping in southwestern 
Africa Frau Margarete von Eckenbrecher gives 
an amusing glimpse of her domestic trials. 

“Unfortunately, I knew very little of the Herero 
or Hottentot language,” she writes, “and in the 
absence of my husband I was forced to renounce 
my ideas concerning the virtue of moral suasion, 
and to admit that the lash of my riding-whip was 
the only tongue to which the lazy, grinning, good- 
natured black fellows who were supposed to serve 
me would pay the slightest heed. 

“As a possible ease to some of my perplexities, 
my husband engaged for me the services of a cer- 
tain Pauline, a comely Hottentot girl who spoke a 
little German, and who boasted descent from a 
Hottentot king. This young lady arrived with 
a suite of nine copper-colored maidens in waiting. 
They trooped into my living-room and squatted 
themselves on the floor close to the wall, where 
they made a burnished copper dado that was 
decorative at least. 

“Here they fell to smoking, chewing and chatter- 
ing like magpies—the subject evidently me—the 
point of view not entirely flattering. 

“I dismissed the suite as promptly as possible, 


thereby incurring, of course, the displeasure of | 


the Princess Pauline. During the days that fol- 
lowed I was repeatedly awakened from my early 
morning nap by the royal mother outside my win- 
dow, in an easy disregard of clothing, but wreathed 
in insinuating smiles as she begged for a handful 
of coffee or sugar. A horde of hungry relatives of 
high degree threatened to create a famine among 
us, so 1 severed my connection with Hottentot 
aristocracy as soon as possible. 

“Carl, our head cook, is a Herero, and like all 
the rest of his tribe, is as fond of sweets as a parrot 
or monkey. Until discovered, this worthy wore a 
nail in the heel of his shoe, projecting spur-fashion, 
with which, whenever he accompanied me into 
the storeroom, he cleverly tore holes in the 
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| sugar-bags, collecting the ensuing leakage in his 
handkerchief when my back was turned. 
“Kombani, our gardener, stole into the kraal at 
night and sucked our goat dry of every drop of 
milk; the best lambs from our little flock never 


found their way to our kitchen; provisions dis- | p ysicians 


appeared like morning dew. On every side there 

was theft and waste which we strove in vain to 

check. 

“Only in Isaak did I discover a kind of rudi- 
mentary frugality, and this could at times take a 
vexatious turn. Water, always a scarce com- 
modity with us, made all laundry-work difficult 

| and expensive. 

“At a dinner-party given to distinguished guests 
on whom I wished to make a specially good im- 
pression, Isaak officiated as head waiter, a snowy 
napkin over his arm with which to give a finishing 
touch to each clean plate. He wore a linen blouse 

| tucked into his trousers, and, to my horror, during 
the progress of the dinner, I saw him draw forth 
this blouse and vigorously wipe in its ample folds 
the plate which he then proudly set before his 
excellency, Count B. 

“ ‘Never mind, gnidige frau!’ Isaak exclaimed, 
reassuringly, as he saw my agonized look. ‘The 
blouse isn’t clean, and I’m saving the napkin for 
the luncheon on Tuesday.’ ” 


* 


A POPULAR MINISTER. 


he Rev. Judson Baxter, the new incumbent of 

Riverboro Center parish, was voted by his 
people to be as near perfection as a minister can 
be in this finite world. His young wife had a 
smallincome of her own. This was a distinct and 
unusual advantage, and as soon as it was gener- 
ally known, says the author of ‘The New Chroni- 
cles of Rebecca,” the subscription committee 
immediately hoped that they might not be eter- 
nally driving over the country to get somebody’s 
fifty cents that had been overdue for eight months, 
but might take their onerous duties more easily. 
Said one of them: 

“It does seem as if our ministers were the poor- 
| est lot! If their salary is two months behindhand 
they begin to be nervous! Seems as though they 
might cy | up a little before they come here, and 
not live from hand to mouth so.” 

“The Baxters seem quite different, and I only 
hope they won’t get wasteful and run into debt,” 
said Mrs. Robinson, rather dolefully. ‘‘They say 


| time, and the room is lit up so often evenings that 
| the neighbors think her and Mr. Baxter must set 
in there. It don’t seem hardly as if it could be so, 
but Mrs. Buzzell says ’tis, and she says we might 
as well say good-by to the — carpet, which is 
| church property, for the Baxters are living all 
over it.’ , P 

This criticism was the only discordant note in 
the chorus of praise, and the people gradually 
grew accustomed to the open blinds and the over- 
used carpet, which was just completing its twenty- 
fifth year of honest service, 


* © 


BOTH GREEN. 


| —— e at onee, a rough carpenter; seven 
shillings a day. Apply J. Morris, One- 
hunga.” This advertisement caught my eye one 
|}morning, says the author of “Adrift in New 
| Zealand,” when I had been some weeks in the 
| antipodes, and thought it time to cast about for 
work, The seven shillings appealed to me, and 
| as the advertiser did not say how rough the car- 
| penter was to be, I decided to apply at once to Mr. 
| J. Morris. I applied, and got the job. 


In spite of my conceit, however, I felt very 
| nervous when the day arrived on which I had to 
| begin my work. I was at the appointed place a 
| full half-hour before my time, tramping ~ 4 and 
down in front of two or houses, wondering 
what I would have to do to them. 

At eight o’clock my fellow worker arrived, and 
after a critical survey of me, asked if I were the 
new man; and on my explaining that I was, he 
had the impertinence to inquire if I knew any- 
thing about carpentering. I was piqued. 

“No,” I answered, Tt a. 

“Neither do I,” he replied as cheerfully as could 
be, and swung open a gate and walked into an 
cm y house. From that moment we were fast 
riends. 


® © 
HEAD-LINES AND COPY. 


St. Louis business man while recently in an 
Arkansas town found himself badly in need 
| of a hair-cut. After various and complicated in- 
| structions from the clerk of the hotel as to the 
whereabouts of the barber shop, the man managed 
to find the place. 

When he entered the shop, the only person to 
be seen was an elderly man leisurely reading a 
newspaper. To his look of moeiry the St. Louis 
man announced the ie my: of his visit. 

“Hair-cut?” asked the barber. “Cert’ny, sir! 
Here, Johnny,” he yelled to a boy on the step 
outside, “run over to Mr. Blank an’ ask him, ef 





he’s done editing the paper, to send over my |- 
rs!’ 


shears 
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AS EXEMPLIFIED. 


learned professor was dining with the Diltzes, 
| and the table was set with the best ware that 
Mrs. Diltz’s china-closet afforded. The guest was 
particularly interested in the display, and admired 
it greatly. Picking up the plate in front of him, 
and noting the stamp of the manufacturer on the 
bottom of it, he remarked: 

“I presume you know that china, or the art of 
making it, was discovered by accident?” 
| _ Just then there was heard in the kitchen, where 
the maid was busily at work, a loud crash. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Diltz, witha pained smile, 
“and most of it is broken in the same way.” 


* © 


ALL HE COULD OFFER. 


N* all true politeness has been swallowed up 
in the rushing, whirling metropolitan world. 
An incident, related in the New York Sun, shows 
| that one man, at least, is ready to offer all in his 
power. 

It was the usual six-o’clock subway express. 
Clinging to a strap was a tall, dark young man 
with pleasant eyes. As the train rounded a curve 
a woman, standing in the aisle, lost her balance 
and bumped into him. He doffed his hat politely 
| and said: 


| “Madam, please take my strap.” 
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and Hay-Fever. The Hayes 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE | es Roi gt Fig bith, AXP a or ban 


relieves headache caused by summer heat, overwork, | 
nervous disorders or impaired digestion. 
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CHAFING, aad 
SUNBURN, “444" 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
pt o ic. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
























cessful because Individual, 
“How would you like to have an E - ‘Ss BORATED 
TALCUM 
all know what fun it means. at . 
der. 
means happy hours, bright 
P-esure you get the genuine. 
Catalogue. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 527 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 
DO WOT & models at lowest prices. 
catalogues and much valuable information - 5 4 
Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
sell a better bicycle for less money than an 
Bicycle write for our Speci SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broanwar, New Yorx 


(Adv. | personal, Skilful, Experienced. Keference anywhere. 
* Irish Mail'?"’ Mark the enthusiasm 
And it's a health-builder. iG 
eyes, glowing cheeks an 
Cy * Irish Mail " in large letters | 
GENT. ite L ITC DSTS 
Free Bicycle ata- 
D BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
cont you FREE for the asking 
wi durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 
other house. Buy direct from the jactory. f 
J i Olter. 
Ti S, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-51, Chicago, Il. 
















| Write for Book 37. R. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ask the Boy or Girl 
in the answer you receive! They 
. ° ” 
“The Irish Mail 
well-developed bodies. Be ’ Afositive Relief a 
on the seat. 
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NN our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
We freight, allow 10 Days Free al— S p FE N ( E R AN N 
ewe All our new and wonderful propositions with 
WILL CONVINCE you that we 
a on © ple card of 12, all different, sent for6c. postage. 
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Jell-O Ice Cream Powder Exhibit, Jamestown Exposition. 
(Located in Food Products Building, Entrance to Horticultural Court.) 


We cordially invite you to visit our Exhibit and allow our demonstra- 
tors to serve you with the best ice cream in the world, made and 
frozen in 10 minutes from 


Jell-O [ICE CREAM Powder 


No heating, no cooking. Nothing to add but milk. One quart milk 
and one package JELL-O ICE CREAM Powder make two quarts ice 
cream when mixed together and frozen. 


COMPLIES WITH ALL PURE FOOD LAWS. 


Saves the cost of eggs. Saves the cost of sugar. Saves the cost of flavoring. 
aves the cost of everything but the ice and milk. 
2 Packages — enough for a gallon — 25 cents. 
At your grocer’s, or by mail if he does not keep it. 
Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 
Meet your friends at the JELL-O ICE CREAM Powder Exhibit. Sit 
down and rest, write letters, read, converse or amuse yourself in 
any way you please. Come often and stay as long as you like. 
You will be welcome. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Quaker Rice 


puffed brown _ ready 

Delicious with cream and sugar; easy to eat 
because it’s so good. 

For children or grown-ups a perfect food. It 
has the Quaker Qats Quality 

Quaker Wheat Berries is the new ready- 

to-serve wheat. Everybody’s eating it. 

Quaker Oats is 


quality; best made. 


the standard of oatmeal 


When ordering cereals specify 


Quality 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Quaker Oats 
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“SISTER’S” VISITOR. «tit 1c | gana 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. was that Henry had | 
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- our sister has had company, hasn’t she? 
inquired Mrs. Gifford, when her neigh- 
bor, Miss Cornelia Gilman, came in for 

an afternoon visit. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Miss Gilman, with a little 
chuckle, ‘‘sister has been entertaining a friend 
from the city. She drove down to the junction 
to meet her, but when Miss Stokes started for 
home, sister just ‘saw her to the train here in 
the village.’’ 

‘**Didn’t she prove an agreeable visitor ?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Gifford, with anxious interest. 

‘*My, yes!’ answered Miss Cornelia, hastily. 
‘“‘There isn’t a finer woman anywheres, nor 
one we are more pleased to see. It wasn’t Miss 
Stokes’s fault that sister didn’t see her on her 
way as far as the junction, not a mite. But 
sister felt as if she was full as safe at home. I 
guess you didn’t hear how near sister came to 
landing in jail on account of her trip to the 
junction ?”’ 

‘*My soul, no!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gifford. 

‘*Well, I’m glad you didn’t,’’ said Miss Cor- 


nelia. ‘‘I guess it didn’t get round much. | 


Sheriff Smith said he wouldn’t mention it; and 


DRAWN BY 
ERNEST FOSBERYV 


AMELIA WAS SITTING WAITING IN THE 


probably the young woman in the telegraph 
office didn’t. She’s a dreadful dumb sort of a 
woman. But sister’s all stirred up about it 


now. She says she doesn’t feel as if she could | 


ever show her head at the junction again. Miss 
Stokes didn’t take it that way. She’s one of 
those women who never seem to see trouble, 
and she would laugh and laugh over this.’’ 

**Dear me!”’ said Mrs. Gifford, laying aside 
the stocking she was darning and regarding her 
visitor with anxious eyes. ‘‘You’ve got me 
all wrought up, Cornelia. Do tell me what 
happened. ’” 

Miss Cornelia chuckled again, as if recalling 
some delightful fact, and began her story. 

“Well, to start with,’’ she said, ‘‘ Amelia 
Stokes telegraphed sister to meet her at the 
junction, and sister was real pleased. She had 
the Smith boy wash the phaeton, and got out 
the best carriage robe, and started out in good 
spirits, thinking Amelia would enjoy the drive 
up, and what a good time they’d have. Well, 
as sister tells it, and Amelia, too, for that 
matter, it was this way: 

**Amelia was sitting waiting in the station, 
and in the seat next to her was a suit case and 
two bundles. Sister hurried Amelia right out 
to the phaeton, and tugged the things out herself 
and stowed them under the seat. She said she 


wondered to herself what made Amelia bring | 


so much hand-luggage; for Amelia had spoken 
of having had her trunk checked right through 
to Ashley. 

‘They had a real pleasant ride, talking over 
old times and making plans for Amelia’s visit, 
and when they drove into the yard you never 


saw two middle-aged women look so gay and | 
happy as they did. I hurried right out to. 
welcome Amelia, and I helped bring in the | 


bundles. Tea was ready, and we were just 
sitting down when there came a rap at the side 
door, and I stepped out to see who it was, and 
there stood Sheriff Smith. You know he lives 
next door to us, and Henry is his boy. 
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first thing I thought of | > 




























been up to mischief. 

He spoke in kind of a 

whisper, and says: 

** *Is there a stranger 
here ?’ 

** ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I 
s’pose you would call Miss Stokes a stranger, 
but she don’t seem so to us.’ 

‘**P’ ve got to arrest her,’ says he. 

** *Good land!’ says I. ‘What for?’ 

| ‘**She’s been stealing from the junction 

| depot,’ says he. 

| ‘*Well, Mrs. Gifford, I just leaned right back 
against the wall. Amelia Stokes steal! A 

|member of the church, and her grandfather a 
minister, and all of her folks well thought of! 

‘* *Let me speak to sister,’ I managed to say, | ; 
and he nodded. I could see that Mr. Smith 

felt real sorry for us, being neighbors, and | 4 

| Henry doing odd jobs for the family. | 

| ‘“*E tried to call sister out quietly, but she | * 
seemed to think that Mr. Smith had come to 
make a neighborly call, as he does sometimes, | % 
so she said, ‘O Amelia, you must see Mr. | © 
Smith!’ and called for him to come right in. 

** As he stepped into the entry he saw the suit 
case and the bundles, and he took out a telegram 
and read, ‘One dress-suit case of gray leather, 

| two packages wrapped in brown paper.’ i & 

‘* «There they are,’ said he. ‘Proof enough | 4 

| to convict anybody.’ s 

‘IT couldn’t speak. Sister 

came out into the entry just | 
then, and Mr. Smith told her | % 
the story. She sort of gasped | ; 
when he finished, and then she | Gy 
pointed at the things and said, 

‘Those are Amelia’s things.’ 

‘*Mr. Smith shook his head. 
‘Those are stolen goods,’ said | 
he. ‘The junction folks tele- 
graphed a description of your 
team and of you, and said that 
one of the women who drove off | 
in the team picked up these 
things and put them in the car- 
riage. Of course I knew you 
didn’t take ’em, Miss Gilman. 
Perhaps your friend ain’t just 
right in her upper story, and | > 
don’t realize the results of what 
she does. If that’s the case, why, 
I’ll take the things back to the 
junction and explain about it as 
well as I can.’ Mr. Smith looked 
real solemn, but we could see 
that he wanted to act ina neigh- |: 
borly way. 

**Sister looked just as white 
asa sheet. ‘I took those things,’ 
says she. ‘Amelia was sitting 
right beside them, and I took it | 
for granted that they belonged 
to her, and I took them out and 
put them in the carriage myself. 
Amelia is innocent.’ | 

“Mr. Smith seemed kind of | % 
doubtful. He had a good deal | * 
to say about not sacrificing too | ( 
much for our friends; but after |< 
STATION. Amelia came out in the entry 

and I had told her the story as 
| best I could, and he heard her laugh, why, then 
| he saw it just as it was, and he laughed, too, 
and said he’d make it all right at the junction. 

‘‘Amelia and I made light of it, and Mr. | & Gentlemen’s Hat and Clothes Brushes. 

| Smith and Amelia joked about it quite a good | €% 

| deal, but sister doesn’t feel right about it yet. | % 
She says to be telegraphed about and described | - 
as a woman who took things that didn’t belong 

|to her is a serious matter, and we couldn’t) ; 

| persuade her to drive Amelia to the junction 
| when she started for home. But you see it was 
| no fault of Amelia’s.’’ | 





° THE “KEEPCLEAN” 
BRUSHES. 


OR over nine years the ‘‘Keepclean’’ Brand of Hair 

Brushes has constituted one of our most popular and 
satisfactory Offers. The demand, too, has been constantly 
increasing. The ‘‘ Keepclean’’ Brand of Hair and Military 
Brushes has an aluminum facing and a waterproof composi- 
tion setting. This prevents the absorption of water, oil or 
dirt. Mounted with a Sterling Silver Name Plate. 





Gentlemen’s Military Hair Brushes. 


Gentlemen’s Military Hair Brushes. 


Two Military Hair Brushes with Solid Silver 
Name Plates given for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage included. Price of the 
Two Brushes with Name Plates $1.25, post-paid. 
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We offer full military style, white 
bristles, mahogany finish. Each Brush 
has a Solid Silver Name Plate, which 
may be engraved with initials only at 3 
cents a letter. 
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Silver-Mounted Toilet 
Mirror. 


Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 20 
cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 


We offer the new and popular 
round-shaped Toilet Mirror, 
Japanese shell finish, with a 
beveled plate glass 4% inches 
in diameter. It is mounted 
witha Solid Silver Name Plate, 
which we will engrave with 
initials only at 3 cents a letter. 





Silver-Mounted Toilet Mirror. 





Gentlemen’s Hat and Clothes Brushes. 


Both Brushes given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

The Hat and Clothes Brushes have a fine quality of white bristles, 
concave backs, mahogany finish and Solid Silver Name Plates, which 
may be engraved with initials only at 3 cents a letter. 
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VON MOLTKE OFF DUTY. | 

n writing about Prussia’s famous field-marshal, 1% 

Herr Dressler tells many stories of Von | > 
Moltke. He used to take many little journeys | 
unattended by any servant. Such a practice in y 
Europe would naturally lead to many amusing | ; 
mistakes, and these he related for the enter- | | 
tainment of his family. 

Once, at Lugano, he was put into a room 
under the roof of a hotel till his name in the 
visitors’ book was noticed, when another room | 
on the first floor was offered to him with a x 
thousand apologies. The lii@lord was in de-| J 
spair at having such a- thing ‘Wappen to a cele- | X 
brated visitor, but all his entreaties were in 
vain ; the field-marshal remained where he was. | ; 

When at Gastein he used to take long walks 
about the neighborhood, and once he found 
himself at some hours’ distance. Feeling the | | 
need of refreshment,—a very rare thing for him, | ; 
—he went into a little roadside inn and ordered 
something. The landlord was very loquacious, 
talked about the place, extolling the baths and 
the distinguished visitors it brought, including 
Field-Marshal Moltke, and wound up by asking | ‘ 
| if he had ever seen him, and what he was like. 

‘*How else should he look than like one of | , 
us?’’ answered the field-marshal, a suggestion | : 
which greatly flattered the landlord. 
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Ladies’ Hair Brush and Comb. 





Ladies’ Hair Brush and Comb. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.15, post-paid. Initials can be engraved on 
the Name Plate of the Brush only, at 3 cents a letter. 


| 
The Brush has a solid back, Japanese shell finish, a good quality of 


bristles, and a Solid Silver Name Plate. The Comb is also solid silver- 
mounted. This mounting, however, cannot be engraved. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 COLUMBUS AVENUE. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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Old Grist Mill 


WHEAT COFFEE 


contains all the nutritive qualities of hard wheat. 
Easily assimilated, aids digestion, steadies the 
nerves and regulates the system. It is a 
delicious, nourishing, healthful drink. Can 
j be used freely with perfect safety. Looks 
like coffee, smells like it, tastes like it, but 
does not produce nervousness, biliousness, 
and like disorders incident to coffee- drinking. 
Try Old Grist Mill for a week and see how 
much better you feel. You’ll work better, eat 
better, sleep better. 









Old Grist Mill 


Self-Raising Biscuit Flour. 





For biscuits, griddle-cakes, muffins, 
dumplings, doughnuts, shortcake, pud- 
dings, etc. The most convenient 
prepared flour ever put on the market 
and surest in results. 


Get It Of Your Grocer. 


Send for Old Grist Mill Cook Book 
free, giving directions for using all 
Old Grist Mill Health Foods. 


Boil Hard 5 Minutes. 
Makes 150 to 200 Cups to the Pound. 


All Old Grist Mill Goods are 
Guaranteed under New 
Pure Food Law. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















of Sum mer Delicacy 


‘> Purest and Finest 
LW ROOT LELALEES 


W 
: h ae A DELIGHT to the housekeeper—quickly and 
r hi ry easily a and wholesome 














the purest and finest of all is 


| GORTON’S 


Codfish in Glass. 


There will be no uncertainty and no guess- 
work if you buy our Products from the Sea 
and then follow the 250 recipes in our book on 


, Fish Cooking, mailed free. 
Send for it to-day. 
GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Gloucester, Mass. 























RUMFORD 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Makes 
1X2) Te colen.; 
Strawberr 
Shortcake 














Boiled Ham is in- 


dispensable in summer. 


Don’t cook your own 
Buy Squire’s 
Boiled Ham—ready to 
at. It’s better, cheaper 


ham. 
Country homes, city 
homes, picnics, camping 
and more satisfactory. 
The finest hams obtain- 


trips, yachting parties, all 
demand it. Figuratively 
speaking, summer out- able, cured just right, 


ings rest on a foundation cooked just right, no 
waste, tender, sweet, de- 
licious. All dealers sell 


Squire’s Boiled Ham. 


of ham sandwiches. To 


leave them out is to mar 





the pleasure of the day. Cured and ked b 
ured and cooked by 


JOHN P:; SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


















10c. 


Per Package 


Of All 
Grocers. 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES. 


Act, June 30, 1906. 





Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Serial Number 47. 















The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a very fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the natural 
oils are retained. This is one reason why Stickney & Poor’s 
spices keep their strength longer than other kinds—why their 
flavor is stronger and better. 
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Seven- ‘Piece Kitchen Outfit. 


This Set consists of 1 Carv- 
ing Knife, 1 Bread Knife, 
1 Meat Cleaver, 2 Kitchen 
Knives, 1 Knife Sharpener, 
1 Can Opener. The Outfit 
constitutes a fine selection 
of articles for the kitchen. 
The box shown in cut is not 
included in our Offer. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 








Genuine Stag-Horn Carving Set. 


This Carving Set is manufactured by the Goodell Company, and is fully warranted. 
Each piece is fitted with genuine stag- horn handles and Polished bolster and cap. The 
8-inch blade of the Carver, which is made of fine steel, has a graceful simitar shape, which 
readily adapts itself to heavy cutting as well as to light work. The Fork is fitted witha 
safety guard and rest, polished. The Set is of unquestioned merit. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 


postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Berry and Ice-Cream Set. 


This Set consists of 1 Bowl 
and 6 Saucers of the finest 
semivitreous porcelain. 

Each piece is beautifully 
decorated with blackberries 
and leaves, and the edge 
heavily stippled with gold. 
This is a most effective and 
artistic decoration, and we 
feel sure that it will appeal 
to our subscribers. The Set 
will be found convenient, 
as it can be used for serving 
salads, ice-cream or berries. 
Diameter of the Bowl 9% 
inches, Saucers 4% inches. 





This Set of Seven Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 55 cents extra. Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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